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Art. I. Dialogues of Lucian from the Greek. 8vo. 5s. Flexney. 
177 3° 
UCIAN, who, among the authors of antiquity, ftands 
almoft alone in the walk of humour, has at length had 
juftice done to his facetious Dialogues, in an Enolith tranflation. 
Nor is it fo very extraordinary that we have had no adequate 
tranflation before. The tafk is not fo eafy as it may appear 
upon a flight idea: to ftrike off the peculiar genius and cha- 
racter of ancient humour, and at the fame time to preferve the 
eafe and freedom of our own language, requires a confiderable 
fhare of tafte and judgment. Be fuch then the prefent Trana 
flator’s praife, if the Public, on perufing the following f{pe- 
cimen, fhall be willing to allow it. 

Timon, having by indifcriminate liberality, wafted his for- 
tune, Jupiter and Mercury, out of compaffion, fend Plutus to 
redeem him from the labours of the fpade, and to reinftate him 
in opulence. No fooner have his new fortunes taken place, 
than the fame fwarm of parafitical vermin, that devoured his 
former fubftance, begins to buzz about him again. Their cha- 
racters and treatment make up the comic humour in the follow- 
ing piece of dialogue : 

TIMOWN having juft dug up his new-found gold] 

‘ —Heyday! what is the matter here? fwarms of dufty fellows 

on all fides of me puffing and blowing—I fancy they fmell the gold. 


I have a good mind to get upon this bank, that ! may pelt them 
the better with ftones—No—l will break my Jaw for once—I will do 
myfelf the pleafure of fpeaking to them, that my contempt of them 
May cut their very fouls. That, I think, will be beft. So I will 
ftay here to receive them. So! who is this that comes firft? 
Gnathonides the parafite.— He lately offered me a halter, civil gen- 
tleman! when I begged fomething of him to buy a fupper. . ‘The 
rafcal ere now has fwilled many a hogfhead of my wine. However, 
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I am glad to fee him the very firft man: he fhall hang his lip préa 
fently, I warrant him. 

*‘ Gnatuonines. I faid the gods could never long negleé& fo 
worthy a gentleman! the handfome, good-natured, generous, jovial 
Timon! Sir, lam your moft obedient fervant. 

‘Timon. What? the moft rapacious of all vultures! the greateft 
villain upon earth! Sir your’s! 

‘ Gnatronivrs. Still the fame I fee—witty, fond of a joke— 
But where fhall we be jolly together’ I have juit got one of the rareft 
catches you ever heard: | will fing it to you. 

‘Timon. With this fpade | will teach you the fineft elegy in the 
world, fo pathetic, fo— 

‘ GnatTuonipes. What now? Surely you do not ftrike me? O 
dear! O dear! O dear!—he has wounded me fadly. Bear witnefs— 
you fhall appear at Areopagus for this. 

‘ Timon. Stay one moment longer, and you may lay your in- 
diétment for murder. For as fure as— 

‘ Gnatuonipes. No, no—But pray now apply a little gold to 
the wound: I have heard it is the beit thing in the world for -ftop- 
ping of blood. 

‘ Timon. Are you not gone? 

‘ GnaTHoNIDEs, Iam going. Plague take you! what an al- 
teration here is indeed! 

‘ Timon. But what bald-pated fellow is this that comes now? 
Philiades, the moft execrable of all hypocrites! This honeft man 
had a whole farm of me, befides two talents for his daughter’s portion, 
for praifing my finging. When nobody elfe had the affurance to 
fay a word, he {wore my note was fweeter than that of a dying {wan. 
But, when I was lately taken ill, and thought he could not do lefs 
than afford me every kind office, behold! my gentleman hit me a 
flap in the face, for prefuming to expect it. 

‘ PHitsapes. What impudence! Now, I fuppofe, you know 
Timon! Gnathonides now forfooth vouchfafes a vifit! he is rightly 
ferved, and no otherwife than fuch a fellow deferves. It is for us, 
who have been his old friends and companions, to pretend to fpeak 
to Timon ; and not for fuch upftarts as he is. And yet | would not 
intrude neither. My worthy Sir, I hope I fee you well. You ob- 
ferve thefe faithlefs parafites, true ravens, never prefent but when 
there is picking ! there is no putting truft in man, as the world goes 
now-a-days. Vice and ingratitude rule the roait! As 1 was coming 
along, bringing a talent, for your honour’s neceffary occafions, I was 
agreeably furprized with the news of your fudden and vaft riches. 
However, as 1 was almoft here, I took the liberty of coming on, 
juft to hint to your honour what you have to truft to amongft men. 
Not that a gentleman of your underftanding needs to be told any 
thing, who might very well hase been privy counfellor to Neftor 
himielf. 

‘Timon. To be fure, Sir! But approach a little nearer, Phi- 
licdes. Let mejuft falute you with my {pade, for the fake of old ac- 
quaintance. a) 

‘ Puttr:apes. The ungrateful monfter has fra€tured my fkull, I 
rca'ly Leiieve 3 purely fcr pflering my friendly advice. 


‘ TIMON. 
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© Timon. The third man that comes is Demeas the orater, a 
precious fcoundrel! He has a decreé in his hand, and pretends to 
be my relation, forfooth. This fellow had been fined, fixteen talents, 
and was in jail for the debt, which, out of compafiion, | paid for 
him, and fet him at liberty. Afterwards, when he happened to 
have the diitribution of the money for the tribe of Erechtheus, [ 
came to hia, and begged of him to give me what fell to my thiare. 
But truly he was in doubt of my being a citizen. 

‘ Demeas. Hail! Timon, ornament of thy race, pillar of Athens, 
bulwark of Greece! the people in full convocation, and both the 
courts await vour orders! But, in the firft place, be pleafed to hear 
the bill, which | have got paffed in your favour: ‘* Whereas Timon, 
the fon of Echechratides of Colyttus, not only remarkable for his 
virtue and honour, but a man of fuch exalted wifdom, as is not to 
be paralleled in Greece, has never ceafed through his whole life to 
confer extraordinary favours on the commonwealth, hath come off 
victorious in boxing, wreitling, and running at the Olympic games, 
aJl in one day 5 betides the chariot race.—” 

‘Timon, * Why, man, 1 never faw the Olympic games in my 
life. 

‘Demeas. Phhaw! what fignifies that? you will fee them fome 
time or other. 1! mutt go by the form—** performed wonderful feats 
of prowefs lait year at Acharne, and cut to pieces two divilions of 
the Pelopponnefians”— 

‘ Timox. How? I never bore arms in my life! I never ferved 
upon any expedition in my orn days! | 

‘Demras. Merit is always modeft. Put ill it would become us 
to forget yours.—‘* In paffing laws, in councils, and in the field, 
hath rendered fignal fervice to the city: for thefe and fundry other 
caufes them thereunto moving, it hath feemed good to the Senate 
and people, to the public in general, and every individual in parti- 
cular, to erect a golden ftatue of Timon in the citadel, as near as 
may be to Minerva, grafping a thunderbolt in his right-hand, and 
having his head furrounded with rays; that he be crowned with feven 
golden crowns, as is to be proclaimed this fea of Bacchus; (for on 
‘Timon s account it is kept this day). ‘T’nis decree was pronounced 
by Demeas the orator, the near relation and difciple of Timon, of 
Timon who excels in oratory, as in every thing elfe which he is 
pleafed to undertake.” Such is the decree. 1 could have withed 
for the honour of introducing my fon to you, whom | have prefumed 
to call by your name. 

‘ timon. This is abfolutely the firft time that I have heard of 
your being married. 

‘Demeas. 1! hope to be married the next year, which will be 
juft as well. And, as foon as Providence fhall have crowned my 
conjugal endearments with a male child, l will certainly name him 
Timon. 

‘Timon, There! take that! Now what do you think of mar- 
rying? 

‘Demeas. What now? Oh dear! oh! do you fet up for a ty- 
rant‘ dares {uch a fellow as ou, an alien, prefume to firike a gen- 
tleman ? But you fhall be brought before your betters, for — 
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the ga on fire, and for many other crimes, which you have com- 

mitted. 

r ‘Timon. But the citadel has not been fet on fire: there you 
C. 

‘ Demeas. But you have enriched yourfelf by breaking into the 
treafury. 

‘Timon. But it has not been broken into: theré again you 
lie. 

‘Demeas. It will be by and by. Though indeed you have alk 
the riches of it already. 

‘Timon. Take another blow then. 

© Demeas. Oh my back! my back! 

‘Timon. Come, make no noife, unlefs you want another of the 
fame fort. It would be a great fhame truly, if ], who, unarmed, 
cut in pieces two divifions of the Lacedezmonians, could not break 
the bones of one poor rafcal. 1 fhould be very little the better man‘ 
at that rate from my boxing, and wreitling, for my vi€tories at the 
Olympic games '— But what now? who comes here? Thrafycles the 

hilofopher ? The very man! Here he comes, hanging his enormous 
el. briftling up his eye-brows, muttering fome mighty matter to 
himfelf, looking as gruff as you pleafe, with his hair ftanding up, in 
fhort, another Boreas, fuch as you fee puffing and {welling his cheeks 
on the northern edge of an old map. ‘This man, whofe drefs and 
demeanour are fo decent and modeit, who is fo grave and fo wife, 
in a morning will run you over twenty fine fpeeches, in praife of 
Piety and Virtue, and Moderation; moft devoutly cenfuring all 
thofe who tread the flippery paths of pleafure. But when he comes 
from the bath to a good fupper, and the fervant has fupplied him 
with a plentiful cup of good wine, which he hates to adulterate with 
water; the delicious Lethe quickly makes him forget the fober do- 
cuments of the morning, and Thrafycles can be as jovial as the beft 
of them. Voracious as a kite, his bufy arms defend the difhyswhile, 
bending over it, his beard ftreaming with gravy, he gulps likea 
half-ftarved hound, expecting, no doubt, to fwallow his celebrated 
virtue in the laft remaining mouthful of fome relifhing bit. And, 
though that induftrious finger of his permits no favoury fediment to 
lurk in the difh, yet he is perpetually grumbling, as if he had rea- 
fon to complain of his fhare ; though he has fecured all the paftry, 
with the entire boar. After fo much cramming, he gets drunk, 
dances, fings, fwears, and quarrels. Meanwhile every bumper is 
prefaced with a panegyric on temperance and fobriety, ftammered 
out as well as drunken philofophy will allow. Next begins the ope- 
ration of his emetics, laft of all they carry him off, clinging with 
both his hands to a wench. When this man is fober, 1 defy any 
one to go beyond him, in lying, impudence, or avarice. He can 
tickle your vanity fo rarely, forfwear himfelf fo readily, and im- 
pofe upon you with fo grave a face, as is not any where to be equal- 
led. In fhort, he isa finifhed piece, nicely touched off, and per- 
feétly fine. Yet perhaps the good creature can howl a little. — What, 
Thrafycles! 1 have impatiently expeéted this favour. 

‘ Turasycies. I do not come, good Sir, believe me, for the 
fame reafon that others do, who, knowing you to be an — _ 
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hearted unfufpecting man, expect, by dint of a flattering fpeech, to 
get from you your money or your fupper. ‘Timon needs not be told 
now little [ efteem what is called good living. The fimpleft of all 
foods, a little crefles, a little thyme, contents me: except when [ 
have a mind to regale ; for then | add a little falt. My drink comes 
from the clear fountain. And this old cloak is more to my fatisfac- 
tion than the fineft purple. As for gold, I value it no more than 
the meaneft pebble. Far be it from me to efteem fuch tranfitory 
vanities ! It was on your account, it was for your advantage, that I 
came hither, hearing of your dangerous fituation in the midft of moft 
treacherous, moft deftructive riches, the caufe of unfpeakable mif- 
chief. If you take my advice, you will throw all your money into 
the fea; for, fure Iam, a good man, who knows the value of. phi- 
lofephy, can have no occafion for any other wealth. Or, fuppofe 
you juit ftep gently in up to the middle, and drop your bags quietly 
into the {hallow water, while there is nobody to fee you befides me 
your friend. Or, if you donot {fo well approve of that, you may 
tofs your money out of the houfe in parcels, and in fums propor- 
tioned to the refpective occafions of all in want. I would not have 
you referve a fingle obolus to yourfelf. But doubtlefs, while you 
thus diftribute it, 1f a philofopher fhould come in the way, he would 
have a double or treble fhare, as it is moft fitting. Not that l—— 
Fleaven forbid that 1 fhould defire any! Though, to be fure, if T 
had a little, I could do good with it amongft my friends, This 
wallet of mine does not hold quite two A-gina bufhels. If you 
would be fo good as juft to fill it for me, I fhould be fatisfied. For 
a philofopher ought to be contented with a little, and not extend his 
defires beyond his wallet. 

‘Timon. You are moft undoubtedly in the right: I cannot but 
commend what you fay, friend Thrafycles. So, if you pleafe, be- 
fore [ fill your wallet, I will juft take meafure of your head with my 
fpade, that | may match it with many a hearty bang. 

‘ TuHrasycies. Here is fine work! what will this world come 
to? Where are your laws and your liberty, if an honeft man is to 
be thus beaten by a vile ruffian ? 

‘Timon. My good Thrafycles, do not be angry; I fcorn to 
cheat you. Rather than you fhould complain, I will give you over- 
meafure.—Heaven and earth! what a rabble is here! Blepfias, and 
Laches, and Gniphon, and a whole army, who ithall every one 
of them repent of his vifit, But my poor fpade muit have a little 
reft; it has had hard duty. Iwill even get upon this rock, and ply 
the dogs with a fhower of ftones. 

‘ Brepstas. Forbear! forbear! we are all going. 

‘ Timon. Not without lofing a little blood, I believe.’ , 


The Author, in his preface, feems to be angry, on fome ac- 
count or other, at the Monthly Reviewers ; but our refentiients 
are always facrificed to juftice, Le 
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Art. Il, Of the Origin and Progress of Bgl Vol. I. 8vo, 
6s. bound, Cadell. 7360 


HERE is not, perhaps, in the Ee. field of philofophical 

- enquiry, a fubjec&t of more curious fpeculation than the 

origin and p ogrefs of language. Wor is the fubject only curious ; 

it is extremely interefting, being intimately connected with the 

hiftory and philofophy of the human mind, and leading natu- 

rally and neceflarily to the difcuffion of many important quef- 
tions in philological learning. 

In order to profecute fuch an enquiry with any degree of 
fuccefs, a great variety of talents is abfolutely neceflary ; tae 
lents that are feldom united in the fame perfon. The writer 
mult be poflefied of a truly philofophical turn of mind, of found 
judgment, nice difcernment, critical fagaci'y, and eat nfive 
erudition. If he happens to bea jen of a bod and lively 
imagination, he may build a theory indeed upon a few fas, 
Support it with great plaufibility, and beftow upon it all the 
neceflary embellifhments ; but, with all this, he will only amufe 
the fuperhcial reader, while perfons of real learning and true 
difcernment will pay very little attention to what he fays. 

As to the work before us, it would be the higheft injuitice not 
to acknowledge that the Author is, in feveral refpects, well 
qual fied for the difficult tafk he has undertaken. He appears 
to have ftudied the powers, habits, and faculties of human na- 
ture with great care; he fhews a very confiderabie degree of 
learning and critical acumen ; he writes with great per!picuity, 
and his ftile and manner are well fuited to his fubject. Some 
ftrange and fanciful things he has undoubtedly advanced ; but 
not fo many as may appear from a flight and fuperfcial perufal : 
the candid Reader, however, will be difpofed to make favour- 
able allowances for whatever he meets with of this kind. He 
will confider chat the Author, in many parts of his enquiry, 
had very few lights to guide him: it will likewife naturally 
occur to him, that a conjecture may app-ar highly probable to 
one who has attentively confidered a fubject, though to one 
who has not, it may feem abfurd and ridiculous. 

Several parts of this his firft volume are of a dry, abftracted, 
and metaphytical nature, and confequently will afford little 
entertainment to the generality of readers ; yet the frequent 
tranfitions from one fubject to another, and the many hiftorical 
facts that are {caitered through the whole, fome of which are 
curious, and but little known, are a very agreeable relief, and 
have afforded us, we mutt acknowledge, both eniertainment 
29 inftruétion. 





— 


* Said to be written by the right hon. James Burnet, of Monboddo, 


The 


one of the Lords of the Court of Seflion in Scotland, 
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The manner in which the work is introduced, is as follows: 

‘ As the ufe of fpeech is fuppofed to be that which chiefly dif- 
tinguifhes us from the brute creation; and is truly fo, if by /peech 
we underftand, not only the mere words or founds of a language, 
but the conceptions of the mind that are fignified by thofe founds ; 
it is a matter of curious inquiry, from whence we have derived this 
diftinguifhing prerogative of our nature; how it fir began; and 
by what degrees it arrived to‘that ftate of perfection to which it has 
been brought, if not among us, at leaft in other ages and nations of 
the world. This inquiry becomes the more interefting, as well as of 
greater curiofity, when we confider, that it leads us back to what 
may be called the origin of the human race; fince without the ufe of 
reafon ard f{peech we have no pretenfions to Sumaaity, nor can with 
any propriety be called mez; but mutt be contented to rank with 
} the other animals here below, over whom we affume fo much fupe- 
| riority, and exercife dominion chiefly by means of the advantages 
that the ufe of language gives us. From this 4:rth of human nature, 

as it may be called, we will endeavour to trace its progrefs to its 

{tate of maturity. ‘This progrefs, in the individual, is very well 
known ; but we propofe here to exhibit the fpecies itfelf in its iaz- 
fany,—firk mute; then lifping and ftammering ; next by flow de- 

grees learning to ipeak, very lamely and imperfectly at firit; bat at 

laft, from fuch rude eflays, forming an art the moft curious, as well 


Soe 





: as moit ufeful among men. The fubject is, fo far as I know, entirely 
l new ; no author, antient or madern, that has falien into my hands, 
S ’ having profeffedly treated of it. And though [ have met with hints 
- concerning it in the courfe of my reading, they are fuch as have ra- 
f ther excited than fatisfied my curiofity. 
‘ * Thefe reafons have induced me to /et down, and give ta the pub. 
. lic, my thoughts upon this fubject, which are the fruit of much ttudy 
t and inquiry, continued with fome interruptions for feveral years, 
; | and of many materials colle&ted during that time. But if, notwith- 
7 | ftanding, in this undifcovered cauntry, where I am guided by no 
‘4 is light or track, I have loft my way, I hape to be forgiven by every 
e reader of fenfe and candour, who will allow at leatt this merit to my 
ry work, that I have opened a new field of {peculation, in which even 
y my errors may be of ufe, by ferving as beacons to direct into the 
0 right courfe men of greater learning and abilities. 
e ‘ The work will be divided into three parts. The frf will treat 
of the origin of language, and of the nature of the fr# languages ; 
or, as they may be more properly called, rude eifays towards Jan- 
“ guage, which were practiéd before the art was invented.—The 
c ° Jecond will explain the nature of the ar¢, fhewing in what it chiefly 
ut confilts, and how it differs from thofe firit uptaught attempts to 
al {peak. In this part of my work, I will give an account of thofe 
re parts of language which appear tc me the moft artificial, and of mofk 
1d dificult invention. I will alfo treat of #y/e, or campofition in words, 
nt as belqnging to the art of language; and I think it will not appear 
| foreign to my fubjeét to fay fomething likewile of poetry and rhetoric, 
a | being arts of which language furnilhes the materials.— [he fabje& 
0, of the third and Jaf? part will be the corruption of language; of 
. which I fhall endeavour to affign the caufes, and trace the progrefs — 
he The firft part will be chiefly philofophical, mixed however with a 
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good deal of hiftory, and faéts, by which I fhall endeavour to fup- 
port my theories, and philofophical {peculations. The two laft parts 
will be grammatical and critical. ‘The ftyle will be plain and di- 
dattic, fuch as is fuitable to a fubje&t that is to be treated as a matter 
of fcience. It will not therefore have that mixture of the rhetorical 
and poetical, that is fo common in the fafhionable writings of this 
age, upon whatever fubjecét, and which pleafes the vulgar fo much; 
for as I do not write for the vulgar, I will not adapt my ftyle, any 
more than my matter, to their tafte.’ 

The firft part of our Author’s work is divided into three 
books, and each book fubdivided into chapters. In the fir 
book, he endeavours to prove, from the origin and nature of 
the ideas exprefled by language, and from the nature of articu- 
lation, that language is not natural to man. By language he 
means, the expreffion of the conceptions of the mind by articulate 
founds. 

According to this definition, language confifts of two things ; 
namely, founds, and the conceptions of the mind fignified by 
thofe founds; the farft is called the material, and the other the 
formal part of language. Now the firft thing, our Author fays, 
to be confidered in this matter is, whether language be at all 
a work of art, or acquired habit? or whether, according to the 
opinion of fome, we do not {peak by nature, without ufe or in- 
ftruction, in the fame manner as we perform many funétions 
of the animal nature ?—QOur Author’s opinion is, that the fa- 
‘culty of fpeech is not the gift of nature to man, but, like many 
others, is acquired by him; that not only there muft have heen 
fociety before language was invented, but that it muft have fub- 
fifted a confiderable time, and other arts have been difcovered, 
before this was found out. Language appears to him of fo diffi- 
cult invention, that it is not eafy to account, he fays, how it 
could at ail have been invented. 

Before he treats of the faculty of fpeech in particular, he 
thinks it neceflary to take a general view of the capacities 
and habits of human nature; and he enters into a long 
and elaborate enquiry concerning the nature and origin of 
ideas. — The beft divifion, he thinks, that ever was made of the 
conceptions of the human mind, is that which Plato has given 
us in the Zheetetus, into thofe which the mind forms with the 
affifiance of the fenfes, and thofe which it forms by it/e/f with- 
out fuch affiftance. 

‘ This divifion, fays he, I prefer to all others; becaufe it makes 
the proper diilin¢tion between dedy and mind, which never ought to 
be out of the view of a philofopher who treats of {uch a compound as 
yap ;—a compound that never can be properly analyfed, without 
making that diftinction with the greateft accuracy. Of the firft kind 
are the perceptions of fenfe ; which undoubtedly are the aét of the mind 
as well as the other; for it is not the /enfe that perceives, but the 


mind through the medium of fenfe. ae other are what I call ideas : 
soley te eae | pd 
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and thefe I fubdivide into two kinds; the firft fuch as are direally 

and immediately formed from the perceptions of fenfe. Of this kind 

are our ideas of all natural and artificial {ubftances and their quali- 

ties, and in fhort of every thing without us. The other are ideas 

which we form from the operations of our own mind. In this way 

we come by the ideas of thinking, beliewing, doubting ; in fhort, of 

every operation of the mind, and of mind itfelf. The firft clafs of 

: ideas is produced from materials furnifhed by the fenfe ; the fecond 

4 arifes from the operations of the mind upon thofe materials : for 1 do 

not deny, that in this our prefent ftate of exiflence, all our ideas, and 

all our knowledge, are ultimately to be derived from fenfe and 

matter. But with thefe, the ideas of the firft clafs are more nearly 

connected ; whereas thofe of the other kind are more congenial to 

mind, and may be faid to be of its owa growth, being produced 

from materials which itfelf furnifhes. ‘They may therefore be called 

natural-born fubjects to the flate, not naturalized only, as the others 
are ; but the /en/ations are altogether foreigners. | 

‘ The faculty by which the mind operates in conjunétion with the 

| body, is very well known by the name of /en/e; the faculty by which 

| it operates fingly, and without participation of the body, I call in- 

| telle. In the perceptions by fenfe, the mind is to be confidered as 

| merely paflive, receiving like wax the impreflions of external ob- 

| jects: but in the other way of operating, it exerts that alive and 

Jelf- moving power which I hold to be the diftinguifhing chara¢teriftic 





of mind, and the fpecific difference betwixt it and body. When 
therefore the mind operates in this laft way, it afferts its native 
power, and acts in a manner more worthy of its divine original ; 
whereas when it aéts in the other way, it is to be confidered as de- 
| graded and debafed by its neceflary connection with flefh and blood. 
Whether it was always obliged to att fo, and to receive its ideas from 
| fenfe and matter, or whether there was not a former period of its 
| exiftence, when it derived its ideas from a nobler fource, to the re- 
| collection of which ideas it is now only excited, and as it were 
| roufed, by the impulfe of fenfe, fo that all our knowledge is no more 
than reminifcence, is a fpeculation not belonging to our prefent 











' fubjeé.” 
' - Our Author proceeds to confider Mr. Locke’s divifion of 
; . ideas into thofe of fenfation and reficction ; and here he tells 
ys, that Mr. Locke has talked very confufedly upon the fubje@, 
° and fallen into the capital error of confounding the perceptions 
of fenfe, which are the fource of our ideas, with the ideas 
¢ L themfelves. 
. ‘ Mr. Locke, fays he, wrote at a time when the old philofophy, I 
mean the fcholaftic philofophy, was generally run down and defpifed, 
s but no other come in its place. In that fituation, being naturally an 
0 acute man, and not a bad writer, it was no wonder that his eflay 
7 met with great applaufe, and was thought to contain wonderful dif- 
ec coveries. And I muft allow, thatI think it was difficult for any man, 
d without the affiftance of books, or of the converfation of men more 
“ | Jearned than himfelf, to go farther in the philofophy of mind than 
} 


he has done. But now that Mr. Harris has opencd to us the trea- 
_—_— iotitnecncs fures 
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fures of Greek philofophy, to confider Mr. Locke ftill as a ftandard 
Sook of philofophy, would be, to ufe an antient comparifon, con- 
tinuing to feed on acorns after corn was difcovered. | believe there 
have been many, fince the rettoration of lecters, that underftood 
Greek as well, or perhaps better, than Mr. Harrés: bat this praife 
I may give te my friend, without fufpicion of partiality, that he has 
applied his knowledge in that language more to the ftudy of the 
Greek philofophy, than any man that has lived fince that period. It 
was the misfortune of us in the weltern parts of Europe, that after 
we had learned Greek from the Grecks that took fhelter in Italy, 
upon the taking of Conftantinople, and had got fome tatte of the 
Greek philofophy, enough to know, that what was taught in the 
{chools was a baftard kind of it, we immediately fet up as mafters 
ourfelves, and would needs be inventors in philofophy, inftead of 
humble {cholars of the antient matters. In this way Des Caries phi- 
lofophifed in France, Mr. Hebées and Mr. Locke in England, and 
many fince their time of lefs note. I would fain hope, if the indo- 
lence and diflipation that prevail fo generally in this age would allow 
me to think fo well of it, that Mr. Harris would put a ftop to this 


-method of philofophifing without the aflittance of the antients, and 


sevive the genuine Greek philofophy among us.’ 

This is not the only pailace of cur Author’s work wherein 
he fhews his extreme fondnefg for the Greck philofophy, and 
feeins to think it prefumption in the moderns to pretend to phi- 
lofophize without the afiiftance of the antients. The merit of 
the Greek philofophers will very readily be acknowledged by all 
who are converfant with their writings ; byt furely, it is pofli- 
ble, without their direction or affiitance, ta go qs far in the 
philofophy of the buman mind as they have done; to fuppofe 
the contrary is, indeed, abfurd and ridiculous; but this by 
the bye. ) 

After confidering, at great length, the progrefs of the mind 
in the formation of ideas, our Author endeavours to prove that 
they are formed, not zaturally, but in confequence of acquired 
habit. There is no natural difference, he fays, between the 
mind of a man and that of a brute; we have by nature greater 
capabilities (as he expreffes it) than they, and a greater facility 
of forming and improving habits, but there is no other differ- 
ence betwixt us and them. 

Savages, we are told, are fo much nearer the:natural fate of 
man than we, that it is from them only that we can form any 
idea of the original nature of man; and our Author affirms, that 
any man who attempts to form a fyftem of suman nature from 
what he obferves among civilized nations only, will produce a 
fyftem, not of nature, but of art; and inftead of the natural 
man, the workmanthip of God, will exhibit an artificial creature 
of human inftitution. 


After 
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After endeavouring to fhew that ideas of external objects are 
not from nature, nor the reflex aé? of the mind upon itfelf, by 
which it is confcious of its own operations, our Author pro- 
ceeds to treat of articulation, and has no doubt of being able to 
convince every one who fhall think it worth his while to at- 
tend to him, that articulation is altogether the work of art, at 
Jeaft of a habit acquired by cuftom and exercife, and that we 
are truly by nature the mutum pecus that Horace makes us to be. 
This, he thinks, he is able to prove, both from theory and facts ; 
he begins with facts. 

‘Tt is a clear cafe, fays he, that we do not fpeak in that ftate 
which, of all others, beft deferves the appellation of za‘ura/l, | mean 
when we are born, nor for a confiderable time after; and even then 
we learn but flowly, and with a great deal of labour and diffi- 
culty. About the fame time alfo we begin to form ideas. But 
the fame anfwer, I know, is made to ferve for both; namely, that 
our minds, as well as our bodily organs, are then weak, and there- 
fore are unable to perform feveral of their natural funiions; but as 
foon as they become ftrong and confirmed by age, then we both 
thin!: and fpeak. ‘That this is not trve with refpect to thinking, [ 
have already endeavoured to fhow ; and with refpeét to fpeaking, I 
fay, in the firft place, that of all thofe favages which have been 
caught in different parts of Europe, not one had the ufe of fpeech, 
though they had ali the organs of pronunciation fuch as we have 
them, and the underftanding of a man, at leaft as much as was pof- 
fible, when it is confidered, that their minds were not cultivated by 
any kind of converfation or intercourfe with their own fpecies; nor 
had they come the length, according to my hypothefis, of forming 
ideas, or thinking at all. One of thefe was catchei in the woods of 
Hanover as late as the reign of George |. and for any thing I know 
is yet alive; at leaft Iam fure he was fo fome years ago. He was a 
man in mind as well as body, as I have been informed by a perfon 
who lived for a confiderable time in the neighbourhood of a farmer’s 
houfe where he was kept, and had an opportunity of feeing him 
almoft every day ; not an idiot, as he has been reprefented by fome 
who cannot make allowance for the difference that education makes 
upon mens minds; yet he was not only mute when firft caught, but 
he never learned to fpeak, though at the time the gentleman from 
whom I have my information faw him, he had been above thirty 
years in England. 

‘ Further, not only folitary favages, but a whole nation, if | may 
call them fo, have been found without the ufe of fpeech. This is 
the cafe of the Ouran Outangs that are found in the kinedom of 
Angola in Africa, and in feveral parts of Afia. ‘They are exactly of 
the human form; walking erect, not upan all four, like the favages 
that have been found in Europe; they ufe flicks for weapons ; they 
live in fociety ; they make huts of branches of trees, and they carry 
off negro girls whom they make flaves of, and ufe both for work and 
pleafure. Thefe faéts are related of them by Monf. Buffon in his 
hatural hiftory : and [ was further told by a gentleman who had been 
in Angola, that there were fome of them feven feet high, and that 
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the negroes were extremely afraid of them; for when they did any 
mifchief to the Quran Outangs, they were fure to be heartily cud- 
gelled when they were catched. But though from the particulars 
above mentioned it appears certain, that they are of our {fpecies, and 
though they have made fome progrefs in the arts of life, they have 
not come the length of language; and accordingly none of them 
that have been brought to Europe could fpeak, and what feems 
ftrange, never learned to fpeak. I myfelf faw at Paris one of them, 
whofe fkin was ftuffed, ftanding upon a fhelf in the King’s cabinet of 
natural curiofities. He had exactly the fhape and features of a man; 
and particularly I was informed, that he had organs of pronunciation 
as perfect as we have. He lived feveral years at Verfailles, and died 
by drinking {pirits. He had as much of the underftanding of a 
man as could be expected from his education, and performed many 
little: offices to the lady with whom he lived; but never learned to 
fpeak. I was well informed too, of one of them belonging toa 
French gentleman in India, who ufed to go to market for him, but 
was likewife mute. 

‘ Further, to thew the difficulty of pronunciation, the fa& is moft 
certain, that thofe who have been accuitomed to fpeak all their 
lives, cannot without the greateft labour and pains learn to pro- 
nounce founds that they have not been accuitomedto. Thus aFrench- 
man that has not been taught Englifh early in his youth, can hardly 
ever learn to pronounce the afpirated ¢, that is, the #7; and an 
Englifhman cannot pronounce the afpirated K, or x of the Greeks, 
which we in Scotland pronounce with the greateft eafe. And the 
Baron Hontan, who travelled fo much in North America, tells us, 
that he fpent four days to no purpofe in trying to teach a Huron 
to pronounce the labial confonants 4, f, and m, which we reckon fo. 
eafy, and which are among the firft confonants that our children pro- 
nounce; the reafon of which was, that the Hurons have no {uch 
confonants in their language. 

‘ But what puts the matter out of all doubt in my apprehenfion, 
is the cafe of deaf perfons among us. And their cafe deferves to 
be the more attentively confidered, that they are precifely in the 
condition in which we fuppofe men to have been in the natural ftate. 
For, like them, they have the organs of pronunciation ; and, like 
them too, they have inarticulate cries, by which they exprefs their 
wants and defires. They have likewife, by conftant intercourfe with 
men who have the ufe of reafon, and who converfe with them in their 
way, acquired the habit of forming ideas; which we muf alfo fup- 

fe the favage to have acquired, though with infinitely more la- 

our, before he could have a language to exprefs them. They 
want therefore nothing in order to {peak, but inftruction or example, 
which the favages who invented the firft languages likewife wanted. 
In this fituation, do they invent a language when they come to 
perfect age, as it is fuppofed we all fhould do if we had not learnt 
one in our infancy? or do they ever come to fpeak during their 
whole lives? the fact moft certainly is, that they never do; but 
continue to communicate their thoughts by looks and geltures, 
which we call Agzs, unlefs they be taught to articulate by an art 


jately invented.’ 
Having 
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Having thus proved the fact, as he thinks, inconteftably, it 
will not be difficult, he fays, to affign the reafons, and explain 
the theory. For we need only confider with a little attention, 
the mechanifm of fpeech, and we fhall foon find, that there 
are required for fpeaking, certain pofitions and motions of the 
organs of the mouth; fuch as the tongue, the teeth, lips, and 
palate, &c. which cannot be from nature, but muft be the effeét 

of art: fince their action, when they are employed in the enuns 
ciation of fpeech, is fo different from their natural and quiefcent 
fituation, that nothing but long ufe and exercife could have 
taught us to employ them in that way. He thinks it unnecefs 
fary, to his prefent purpofe, to explain this more particularly, 
intending to fay more upon the fubject afterwards. 


[To be concluded in our next.] R. 





Art. III. Obferwations on the Difeafes in long Voyages to hot Countries, 
and particularly on thofe which prevail in the Eaji-Indies, By John 
Clark, formerly Surgeon of the Talbot Indiaman. 8vo. 6s. bound. 

Vilfon and Nicol. 1773-6 


‘ HE difeafes to be met with, fays our Author, in the longeft 
voyages to the Eaft-Indies are few, and invariably the fame, 
and may be confidered under the following heads : 

‘ aft, Such difeafes as are occafioned by heat. 

¢ 2d, Such as are occafioned by heat and moifture. 

* 3d, Such as are the confequence of cold and moifture. 

© At fea, the difeafes which are occafioned merely by heat are few 
and very inconfiderable. If the voyage is favourable, and there are 
no long continued calms, the crew generally enjoy a good ftate of 
health, and are never afflicted with dangerous difeafes. The com- 
mon effeéts which immoderate heat has upon the coftitution, are, 
relaxation of the fyftem, rarefaétion of the fluids, and a more liberal 
fecretion of bile; hence lofs of appetite, naufea, head-ach, accele- 
Tation of pulfe, and flight ardent fevers, admitting of an éafy cure. 
Therefore heat alone may be rather confidered as a remote predif- 
pofing caufe of ficknefs, which will unavoidably happen when fuc- 
ceeded by a humid and ftagnant atmofphere. 

‘ The difeafes occafioned by heat and moifture are remitting fe- 
vers or putrid continuals, whichI have generally met with between 
the tropics, and particularly in the latitudes near the equator, where 
the air is commonly in a moift and hazy ftate, and where, on ac- 

f count of frequent calms, there are noxious exhalations ftom the 
Ocean. As the voyage is protraéted, thefe fevers aflume a worfe dif- 
pofition, and even after the arrival of feamen in healthy harbours, a 
greater putrefaction in the fluids is indicated by gripes, tenefihus, 
and other dyfenteric fymptoms. 

‘ The moft common difeafe at fea, arifing from cold and moifture, 
1s the fcurvy, which feldom or never appears in voyages to the Eaft- 
Indies, till the fhips have arrived in the ftormy latitudes off the sa 
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of Good Hope. If the weather is dry, and the paflage quick into 
more temperate latitudes, but particularly if the feamen have had 
fufficient refrefhment before they undertook the voyage, the difeafe 
is feldom to be feen, or, if it does make its appearance, is not mor- 
tal. On the contrary, when fhips are long detained by unfavourable 
winds, in cold and ftormy weather, efpeciafly when feas continually 
wath the deck, the fituation of the common failor is then truly de- 
plorable ; for, when upon duty, he is wet and fatigued ; and when 
it is his turn to go below, he has no place to retire to, but a dirty 
birth or a wet hammock, where he muft breathe a polluted air, 
Thefe circumftances never fail to produce the fcurvy; the men be- 
gin to fall down daily ; and at laft even the officers, who live bet- 
ter, who have dry clothes and apartments, are affetted, and faffer 
more or lefs by the difeafe. I am well aware, that we meet with 
inftances of the {curvy breaking out in warm climates, which hap- 
pengd Bb Lor Anfon’s {quadron, after leaving the coaft of Mexico ; 
but, in this cafe, it is to be remembered that they had fuffered much 
by the difeafe before, and might therefore the more eafily relapfe, 
atthough they lived upon frefh diet, and kept the fhip well aired and 
clean; befides, we have fome reafon to conclude, from the account 
given of the difeafe by the ingenious compiler of that voyage, that 
it was combined with a putrid fever. I would not, however, feem 
to infer that fuch rainy weather as happened at that time will never 
produce the fcurvy in warm climates ; but inflances of it are feldom 
to be met with ; and it may be affirmed in general, that putrid fe- 
vers are the confequence of heat and moifture; and that the fcurvy, 
a difeafe of a very putrid nature, yet quite oppofite to a fever, is the 
confequence of cold and moitture. 

‘ I come now to confider the mofk frequent land difeafes in the 
Eaft-Indies, which cannot be {o properly divided into acute and 
chronic as into the difeafes of the dry, and thofe of the wet feafon, 

* The prevailing difeafes of the dry feafon are fluxes from acrid 
bile, the colera, dry belly-ach, inflammations and obftruétions of the 
liver. Thefe are the complaints of the dry months on the coaft of 
Malabar and Coromandel; and even at Bengal and other marfhy 
countries, the fevers which precede the rains are feldom of a delete- 
rious nature. 

¢ The difeafes of the wet feafon are fevers and fluxes, which are 
malignant in proportion to the heat and humidity of the air, and to 
the noxious exhalations from marfhes and uncultivated tras of 
country; as they only differ in degree, they may be all referred to 
the fame clafs; for to characterife them by difference of place would 
be endlefs, unneceflary, and perplexing.’ 

Of the feveral difeafes here enumerated, the remitting fever 
takes up a confiderabJe proportion of the prefent work. After 
giving a clear aid diftinct hiftory of this fever, our Author pro- 
ceeds to the metiicd of cure. 

‘ Nothing, fays he, is more indifpenfably neceflary, in the be- 
ginning of this fever, than to cieanfe the inteflinal tube by gentle 
vomits and purges. Nature icems always to indicate {uch evacua- 
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tions by the plentiful fecretion of bile, which, if not {fpeedily dif- 
charged, often brings on an inflammation of the flomach, naufea, 
and hiccup, preventing, in the courfe of the difeafe, the effe&s of 
the molt powerful medicines. 

‘ When the fever attacked flowly, or when I was called in the 
temiffions, I found it the beit courfe to give a vomit of ipecacoanha, 
with a few grains of emetic tartar. If this did not move the belly, 
next day a dofe of neutral purging falts was prefcribed. 

« Bot, in dangerous fevers, which rage epidemically, no time is 

to be loft; therefore this method of evacuation is too tedious. In 
fuch cafes, I have always trufted to emetic tartar, given to the 
quantity of a quarter or half a grain every hour, till it aéted by vo- 
mit and ftool, which laft intention is rendered more certain by the 
addition of manna, decoctum tamarindorum, or a fmall portion of 
fal catharticus. Any of thefe medicines ought to be given imme- 
diately after the rigors, as they not only mitigate the feverifh pa- 
roxy{m, but bring it to a quicker folution. But it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that evacuations of this kind are not to be long continued ; 
for it will be in vain to expect by this means to prevent a genera- 
tion of bile; for fo long as the feverith indifpofition continues, al- 
though an emetic and cathartic were repeated every day, more fordes 
will till be generated ; but as foon as the fever, which is the caufe, 
is removed, the effect of confequence will ceafe. 

‘ As foon as the inteftinal tube has been thoroughly cleanfed, 
the principal part of the cure confifts in prefcribing the Peruvian 
bark in as large dofes as the patient’s ftomach will bear, without 

‘ paying any regard to the febrile remiffions and exacerbations. If 
the remiffions are diftinét, the bark will have a more fpeedy effe& ; 
but even although the difeafe is continued, by its ufe, it is as effec- 
tually prevented from growing dangerous and malignant. The bark 
being antifeptic, cordial, and never fupprefling any critical fecre- 
tion, is weli adapted for the cure of fevers in hot climates. When 
the ftomach is weak, it ought to be given in deco¢tion ; but, as foon 
as the patient can digeft it, immediate recourfe is to be had to the 
powder, either in the faline draught, port, or in any other form mott 
agreeable, 

‘ If, after evacuations, the ftomach remains weak and fqueamifh, 
which is often the cafe in bad fevers, I have often found the greateft 
advantage from prefcribing a full dofe of folid opium. It feldom 
fails to remove thefe fymptoms, and then the bark will fit eafy on 
almoft every ftomach. On the contrary, if the difeafe is allowed to 
go on, the diforder at the flomach will encreafe, and other fymp- 
toms fupervene, which will render the effect of every medicine very 

precarious. | 

* The moft certain effeéts of the bark are a gentle equable fweat 
and a loofe ftool. If it does not produce this effect, and efpecially 
if the fymptoms indicate bilious redundancies in the prime vie, 

laxatives ought to be joined with it; but if it runs off by ftool, it is 
indifpenfably neceflary to check the evacuation by a few drops of 
laudanum in each dole.’ 
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The following extract contains fome juft obfervations with 

refpect to 
ANTIMONIALS., 

¢ I have given antimonials in various preparations, but prefer 
emetic tartar to all others. At firft, carefully avoiding every addi- 
tion which might decompofe the acid, it was exhibited diffolved in 
pure water. As I found a powder more convenient for common iafe, 
it was rubbed with five parts of fugar, to make it more divifible, 
This preparation, though ever fo carefully corked, after keeping, 
turned moiit and crufted; the fugar was therefore changed for the 
fame quantity of magnefia; nor, by this means, did I obferve the 
emetic tartar in the leaft robbed of any of its virtues, which one 
might expect from the addition of the abforbent. However, if, af- 
ter exhibiting a few dofes of this medicine, its operation does not 
proceed to our wifhes, drinking acidulated liquors will not only 
render this preparation, but almoit every other antimonial, more 
active. 

¢ Sometimes I have given Dr. James’s powder; but, from what I 
have feen, muft obferve, that it is a much more uncertain antimo- 
nial than emetic tartar, frequently lying inert in the ftomach and 
bowels for feveral hours, and afterwards operating with great vio- 
Jence. Even when it fucceeds to our wifhes, its effects are exactly 
fimilar to thofe of emetic tartar, which laft ought certainly to be 
preferred to a remedy, the preparation of which we are perfe&ly 
ignorant of; and, indeed, the only advantage which this famed 
powder has above the other, is its being kept a fecret, and fold at 
the enormous price of half a crown the dofe. It is, however, fill 
fent out, with directions, to hot climates. When in proper hands, 
I fhall not prefume to fay that it is an ufelefs medicine ; but when 
given indifcriminately, and continued for any length of time, I am 
certain that this fever-powder too often proves fatal. The long-con- 
tinued ufe of it can only be proper in inflammatory fevers of cold 
climates ; but the profufe evacuations, particularly the profufe fweats 
which it occafions, renders it higlily injurious in the putrid fevers of 
hot climates. 

¢ Emetic tartar, when given in {mall dofes, is fuppofed to be pof- 
feffed of highly febrifuge virtues. This, in fome meafure, appears 
to be literally true, as we often fee a remiflion enfue after its ufe, 
which, I imagine, happens in the following manner. During its 
operation, it occafions a flrong artificial paroxy{m, which at laft is 
carried off by a profufe {weat, although the original difeafe may ftill . 
continue, and in a few hours be as much exafperated as ever, Its 
fébrifuge virtues, in hot climates, feem principally, if not altogether, 
to depend upon its evacuating powers, and its caufing a derivation 
to the fkin, which fometimes removes a fever juft in the fame way as 
the timély exhibition of a puke and fweat. But when once the fever 
is confirmed, I have often given emetic tartar, without obferving it 
poffefied of any virtues either to remove it, or bring it to more re- 
gular remiflions. When the difeafe has arrived to any degree of ma- 
lignity, fuch a ftimulating relaxant is very hurtful.’ 
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The ufe of mércury in inflammations of the liver is not ge- 
nerally known in Europe. The fubfequent quotation contains 
an account of this practice in the Eaft-Indies. 

“In cold climates, the cure, as in all other inflammations, de- 
pends upon plentiful bleeding, antiphlogiitic purges, and the appli- 
cation of a blifter to the part affected. 

‘ But in the Ealt-Indies, this method being found unfuccefsful, 
and the diforder in general proving foon fatal, the molt experienced 
praétitioners in that part of the world prefcribe mercury as a fpecific, 
‘They apply it externally upon the part, and give it internally in 
fuch dofes as to excite a gentle falivation, When it produces this 
effect before the matter is formed, it will generally be found the 
mot certain and expeditious cure. But there is no doubt that the 
fuccefs of mercury is greatly exaggerated. It is fo fafhionable a re- 
medy, that itis prefcribed in flight affeftions of the liver, which, 
in all probability, might have yielded to once or twice bleeding, the 
repetition of gentle phyfic, and the application of a blifter. 

‘ I have only had an opportunity of feeing the difeafe, when ori- 
ginal, in fix patients. One cafe was remarkable for a tickling 
cough, difficult refpiration, and irregular exacerbations of fever. 
On the fixth day, his countenance grew very yellow; he had fre- 
quent ficknefs at ftomach, with a reaching to vomit, and pain about 
the right clavicle, particularly when the feat of the liver was preffed. 
He was blooded, had a blifter applied, and took feveral dofes of 
i foluble tartar, On the eighth day, his fever abated, the painful: 
7 fymptoms left him, but his countenance remained fallow, and he 
. was exceedingly emaciated. An infufion of camomile, with falt of 

tartar was prefcribed every three hours. He continued open in the 
i belly, made his urine copioufly, and foon recovered. / 

‘ The other.cafes which occurred refifting the common treat Ent, 
and the patient’s being able to bear mercury, on the fourth or fifth 
day of the difeafe, two grains of calomel, made into a bolus with 

| conferve of rofes, were prefcribed twice a day, fometimes with an 
opiate in the night-dofe, to prevent its running off by ftool. As 
foon as the mouth became atfected the medicine was omitted, and 
although a falivation was by this means avoided, yet, in all of them, 
the cure was completed in a fortnight or three weeks. During this 
courfe, if the refpiration became dificult, or the pain in the fide 
more violent, it was neceflary to take a few ounces of blood, or to 
apply a blifter. 

‘ When the difeafe of the liver is the confequence of obftinate 
fevers and fluxes, it is attended with the putrid, and not with the: 
inflammatory diathefis; mercury would be improper, and every other 
method of cure will be found very ineffectual.’ 

With refpe& to the fcurvy, our Author tried the malt infu- 
fin, fo ftrongly recommended by the ingenious Dr. Macbride, 
in fix different cafes, without fuccefs. 

But for other particulars we muft refer our Readers to the 


work itfelf, which contains many ufeful obfervations, 
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Art. IV. Arcuatorosia; or, Mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Ais 
tiquity. Pubhthed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. gsa,. 
Vol.ll. 165, Boards, Whiiton, &e. 1773. 

HILE the human mind is fo generally delighted with 

novelty, great numbers of fpeculative men find equal 
pleafure in the inveltigation of ancient objects, manners, and 
cuftoms. Enquiries and difcoveries of this kind, are not merel 
to be confidered as fources of amufement and curiofity; the 
often prove really infliu€tive and ufeful; while, at the fame 
time, things that have been, for ages, concealed from notice,. 
are re-produced, under the double recommendation of being in 
themfelves ancient, and yet new to us. 

Whatever ridicule, therefore, has been fometimes, with juftice, 
caft on the antiquarian, he is nevertheleis engaged in a laudable 
purfuit, and merits applaufe, while learning and judgment 
direct his-r¢fearches, and he is not mitled by idle prejudices, chi- 
meras, or a fond prepoflefiion in favour of his own abilities; 
and is not prepofteroufly throwing away his time and attention 
on fubje&s which have no title to regard but what arifes from 
the zeal, the fancy, or the ignorance of an infatuated vir- 
tuofo. 

It muft be acknowledged that whatever be the erudition or 
diligence of the antiquary, he may, fometimes, aimc{t unavoid- 
ably, be led into errors; but, in general, if he poflefles foli¢ 
Jearning and judgment, it may be expected that his labours 
will at once contribute to entertain and to improve us: of 
which we have feveral inftances in the prefent as well as the for- 
mer * volume of thefe mifcellaneous compofitions. 

This fecond volume confifts of forty-two articles, which pre- 
fent the reader with a variety of curious remarks on different 
fubjecis ; feveral of them, indeed, not entirely new, but more 
carefully and fully illuftrated than heretofore. Confined, as. 
we are, in our limits, it is difficult to felect the proper fpeci- 
mens for the fatisfaQion-of fuch of our Readers as may with to 
know fomething of the nature and merits of this publication. 
Some of the papers are too long to admit of our taking parti- 
cular notice of their contents, thovgh the fubjects may deferve 
it: but the few following abitracts will perhaps be fufficient. 

The firft article contains obfervations. on the ‘fulia Strata, 
and on the Roman fcations, forts, and camps, in the counties: 
of Monmouth, Brecknock, Caermarthen, and Glamorgan; by 
the Rev. William Harris, Prebencary of Llandaff, and Curate 
of Caireu. ‘the fecond confifts of obfervations on an infcrip- 
tion at Spello. By F. Peffarint, and Roger Gale, Efg. In the 





* For anggecount of the firft volume, and of the Society itflf, fee 
Rev. vol.xXith. Pe 3570 
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third we have a relation of fome antiquities found in Jre/end; 
communicated by Dr. Pococke, late Bithop of Adah, The 
fourth is a diflertation on an ancient Cornelian, in the pofleflion 
of John Lawlon, Efq; by the Rev, Mr. Hodgfon. ‘lhe fifth 
is an account of a remarkable monument in Penrith church-yard 5 
by Dr. Lyttleton, Dean of Exeter. Mr. Pennant, in his Tour 
through Scotland, has taken particular notice of this monument, 
and prefented us with two views of it; one fimilar to that 
which we find in this volume, the other, which had been taken 
fome time before, different from the prefent appearance of the 
columns. The fixth article gives an account of fome antiqui- 
ties difcovered on digging into a large Roman barrow at Ell/en- 
borough in Cumberland; by the Rev. Mr. Head, Prebendary of 
Carlifie. The difcovery however was not very great: when 
they had dug toa confiderable depth, they met with three or 
four ftrata of clods, under which were found the pole and 
fhank bones of an ox, but neither urns, burnt bones, nor coins ; 
though it is obferved there was an appearance of wood afhes. 
The feventh article is a fhort but curious detail of fame Romag 
monuments found in Cumberland, 1766. 

The eighth article is a diflertation by Dr. John Pettingal, on 
the Gule of Auguf?, as mentioned in our ftatute laws: 13 Edw. I. 
4 cap. 30, 31. Edw. lil. cap.15. Spelman likewife quotes the 
| expreilion from the rental of the manor of Wy, The Guile of 
Auguf fiznifies the firft day of Auguft, on which the feftival of 
St. Peter ad vincula was obferved by the Romifh church: and, 
in honour of their patron faint, it was made here in England. 
the day of payment of that ecclefiaftical impofition of a penny 
on each houfe, called Peter-pence. ‘Thus far there is no diffi- 
culty; the next flep is to enquire how it came to be called 

Gule or Gyle of Auguft, Dr. Pettingal obferves, that though 
the word ftands in our laws, and as fuch has been taken no- 
tice of by moft of our gloflary and law-dictionary writers, it 
is yet left unexplained, for which reafon he offers a canje&ture 
upgn it, which we apprehend is both ingenious and fatisfactory. 

The account which Durandus hath given, as quoted by Sir 
| Henry Spelman, will appear very idle to a Proteftant. A 
young lady, who had a cancer in her throat, is faid to have 
been ordered, by Alexander, the fixth Bifhop of Rome, ‘to kifs 

the chains with which St. Peter had been bound by Nero; 
whereupon we are told fhe was immediately cured. In memory 
' of the cure, it is added that Pope Alexander inftituted the fefti- 
| val in honour of St. Peter’s chains, and called it Gula Augu/fi, 
from the Gula or throat of the maiden who was healed. “§ A 
Jucky circumftance this, remarks Dr, Pettingal, that Gule, and 

%sula, a throat, bore fuch refemblance in found to each other.’ 
| N 2 Difcarding 
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Difcarding this legend, the Doétor finds a refource in the 
ancient language which was ufed by the inhabitants of Britain 
in common with Gaul, Germany, Spain, Illyricum, and moft 
other nations of Europe, before they were over-run by the Ro- 
mans, From this ancient language, whether it be called Bri- 
tifh, Saxon, or Celtic, which were nearly the fame, as dialects 
only one of the other, he thinks we may fetch our Gule of 
Auguft. 

{t appears, fays he, by the Britifh or Welch tongue in ufe 
at this day, that a holy-day is called by the Welch //y/, or, 
to ftrengthen the found, Gwy/; thus in the rubric of the Welch 
liturgy, every faint’s day is the Wyl or Guyl of fuch a faint ; 
and, in common converfation, the day of St. John, is called 
Gwyl Fevan, and of St. Andrew, Gwyl Andreas, and the firft of 
Augult, Gwyl Aw, Where then can we look fo properly for 
our Gule of Augu/t as from the Celtic or Britith, dydd Gwyl Awf, 
which fignifies among them the firft of Auguft: from hence 
perhaps we may find the reafon, why the great fair or feftival 
at Prefton, in Lancafhire, which is held at Michaelmas, for a 
week or longer, was called the Guile, or, as fome corruptly 
pronounce it, the Gi/d of Prefton; which probably may be no 
more than the Gule or feftival of St. AZichael, when a great fair 
and feftivity is kept there. 

We will not detain our Readers by a particular examination 
of the affinity of the wards above-mentioned, though it is per- 
haps probable that Gild has a very different meaning and deri-« 
vation from Gule or Gwyl; but we proceed with this Gentle- 
man, to confider the reafon why /Vy/ or Gwyl was ufed to fige 
nify a feffival or holy-day. * It was fo called, he remarks, 
from a word of the fame found in the Celtic, or Britifh, lan- 
guage, that implied watching; for it was a cuftom, from the 
earlieft antiquity, to begin their feftivals on the evening of the 
preceding day, and continue them all night, to the evening of 
the next, with mufic and finging.—In imitation of this Jewifh 
and Heathenifh cuftom, the Chriftians kept their wigi/s or eves 
before holy-days, with mufic and al! kinds of feftivity ; this the 
Britons called nos wy/, or wyl nos, the evening of the feafl.—And . 
they called this nightly celebration of a feltival, gwzlian or 
watching, fo that watching and celebrating the feftival, fignified 
the fame thing. “Thus Matt. xxiv. 41. Watch and pray, in the 
Britifh tranflation, is rendered gwiliwch a gweddiwch; from this 


gwiliau or watching, they called the feftival wy/ or gwyl: for 


the fame reafon a feffival, among the Saxons, was called a wake, 
from watching at the nightly celebration of it; and what we at 
prefent call the Waits, or the mufic on the nights of the Chrift- 
mas holidays, is only a corruption of the wakes or xod?urnal 
feftivities,’ 
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In the fame manner the Doétor derives revels, from the 

French word reveiller, to watch, formed out of the word veiller, 

and having an evident relation to the old Celtic words wy/ and 

willau, to watch at the nightly celebration of a feftival. Hence, 

likewife, he thinks, we have a reafon why in Scotland [as in 

| fome parts of England] they call the feftival of Chriftmas, the 

1 Yule, i.e. the Wy/; and in the fame phrafe, the Chriftmas ho- 

lidays are called in Wales wyliau or gwyliau hadolig, the feaft 

of Chriftmas, where welau or gwilau is the plural of wy/ or gwyl. 

To which may be added, the farther remark that in the old 

Englifh or Britifh language, the Yj W, and G, were ufed in- 

terchangably for each other; as in this inftance before us of 

Yule, Wyl, and Gwy/; all three being but one and the fame 
| word, fignifying the fame thing, though differently written. 

The two diflertations which follow that on the Gule of Augu/? 

treat on the Acfel,; one being compofed by. Mr. Pegge, the other 

| by the Rev. Dr. Mills. They relate to the prefent fent by King 

Alfred to fome cathedral churches. Mr. Pegge very properly 

animadverts on the miftakes of Lifle and Hearne, who reprefent 

the King’s prefent to have confifted of his tranflation of the 

Bible, and of the Paftoral of St. Gregory ; together with certain 

mancufes or marks of gold. It appears that Alfred fent his Saxon 

\ verfion of St. Gregory’s Paltoral to fome of his churches, but 

by no means, that he prefented them with his tranflation of the 

Bible, or with certain mancufes or marks of gold, or indeed any 

a? on money in fpecie. Lifle, therefore, itis obferved, is miftaken, and 

Hearne to blame in following him, efpecially, fays Mr. Pegge, 

¢ when Sir John Spelman had fo plainly told him, from Alfred 

himfelf, that he fent not coined money with the copies of his 

verfion to the cathedral churches, but a /y/us, or inftrument 

for writing, of the value of 50 mancuffz.’ Stylus, in Latin, has 

been fuppofed to anfwer to the Saxon word Aeffel, the particu- 

lar fubje&t of the two letters. Mr. Pegge acknowledges that 

the word is of uncertain fignification ; yet he inclines to fuppole, 

with others that it properly denotes the /ylus; though it is 

highly improbable that thefe /7yi could be worth 50 mancuflz 

| apiece, amounting, if the mancufla is rated at 75. 6d. to 

18/. 155. of our prefent money. However, he obferves that 





thefe were royal prefents, to cathedrals, and that though the 
inftruments themfelves cannot be thought to rife to any fuch 
vaiue, yet the handles of them might be enriched, in the ma- 
| terials and workmanfhip, to almoft any fum. This Gentleman 


further fuppofes that the famous jewel (engraved in Dr. Hickes’s 
Thefaurus and in the Philofophical Tranfactions) found in the 
ifle of Athelney, where Alfred was for a time concealed, might 
have been the handle of a /fy/us: this curiofity is faid to be of 
‘ exquifite workmanfhip, far fuperior to what might be expected 
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' from the rude ftate of the arts in thofe times, and bearing aa 
infcription which teftifies that it was made by the order of 
Alfred. 

Dr. Mills, in the other letter, allows that Mr. Pegge’s re- 
marks on the miftakes of Lifle and Hearne are well founded ; 
and, in fupport ef the affertion, he produces the paflage as it is 
rendered by Spelman in the Life of Alfred: ‘* Ad uimquamque 
epifcopi fe dem in regno unum (fe. librum ) mifi, fuperque fingulos 
libros ftylum gui eff quinquaginta mancuffe.” But it is added that 
Hearne focn correéicd his miftak e, in a fmall diflertation, written 
exprefsly on the word /4é/el, and prefixed to the feventh volume 
of Leland’s Itinerary 5 w hich diflertation bad probably efcaped 
Mr. Peeve’s notice. Hearne has there fuppofed that the word 
did not fi; gnily a /yfus, which was ufually an implement of final] 
value, made either of iron or bone, or fome fuch cheap mate- 
rials: and fariher he remarks, that in Alfred’s time vellum had 
taken place of waxen tablets, and confequently pens fucceeded 
to ftyles: he imagines that the word fignities an bandle, which 
interpretation he juttifies from Chaucer, who in the letter of 
Cupide, catls a handle a flele, 

And when that man the pan hath by the frele. 

Agreeably to which the word is {till ufed in various parts of 
England, in the fame fignification. He quotes a paflage from 
Malnfiury, who fays, that the book was fent cum pugillari aurco 
in quo erat manca auri. * The manca auri, he obferves, muft 
certainly be a mifiake, ears no ornament of gold which was 
worthy of fuch notice, could be fo {mall as to weigh only three 
penny-weights. The word pugiilart, therefore, may probably be 
ad underitood to imp'y whatever is holden by or fills the hand, 

ucd pugillum five pugnum implere potef?, according to Stephens 5 ; 
ood this will lead us to the true explanation of the word, agree= 
ably to Mr. Hearne’s idea of it, who fuppoiles it to have been 
the umbilicus of the volume on which this book was written, or 
rather the two handies or knobs at the extremities, like thofe 
affixed to our modern mcps, by the means of which the volume 
was ta be rolled up or opened ; ; and on which each copy of the 
took was fent to the reipective cathedrals. In this fenfe of the 
word, the 4cfel was a very proper, and indeed a neceflary ap- 
pendage of the book.? Mr. Hearne has fuppofed that this 
handle might be magnificently chafed and carved; but the 
Doétor thinks there is no neceflity for fuch a fappotition, 
The mancuffic, he fuppofes, are hey here only as deno- 
minating the weight of the 4effel. © ‘The value, feys he, of 
fix pounds three ounces in filver, or ibe weivht of feven ounces 
and an half of gold, might eafily be worked up in forming the 
umbilicus, or rather the ‘two handles at the extremities of it, 
Without the additional cxpence of fculpture and ornament ; ag 
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could thefe handles be of filver gilt, becaufe the word mancuffa 
was peculiarly applied either to gold coin, or to the weight of 
that metal in bullion,’ 

The eleventh article in this-volume lays before us obferva- 
tions on Mr. Peter Collinfon’s paper on the sound towers in 
Ireland, printed in the firft volume, p. 305. By Gwen -aluf- 
bury Brereton, Efg; F.R.8. The round to er at Brechen in 
Seatiand is paruicularly coafidered in the next number. By R, 
Gough, Efq. Whe thirteenth is a difiertation on the bull- 
sunning, at Tutbury, in Stafordthire; by the Rev. Mr. Pegge: 
who contraverts Dr. Plott’s opinion that this cuitcm was origi 
nally breught from Spain. For this the Doclor affians fome 
probable reafons, which Mr. Pegge endeavours to overthrow, 
by making it appear that this bull running is nothing more than 
a rufiic {port,or common diveriion at times of feitivity, * though 
a {port-of an higher kind than thofe diverfions commonly are, 
becaufe it was made the matter of a tenure.’ 

Obfervations on an altar with a Greek infcription, at ‘Cor- 
bridge, in Northumberland, form the fourteenth and fifteenth 
numbers; the firft of which is compofed by Dr. Pettingal, the 
other by Dr. Adee. Dr. Pettingal’s diflertation is learned 
and ingenious. He begins wi:h obferving, that though the in- 


fcription is written in Greek characters, there can be no doubt 


of its being Roman, as this manner of writing in{criptions was 
an affectation frequently to be met with in the Lower Empire, 
or after the time of Conftantine. He particularly confiders and 
criticizes on the words which compofe the infcription, and 
concludes that, BOMON MECOR, ftanding for Bapov mecopiov, 


{Mignify both a monumental altar and fepulchre, and alfo an ara 
a —_ 


terminalis, or boundary between lands of ditterent property, te 
which purpofe, as it appears from paflages here queted, fepul- 
chral monuments were fometimes deflined, particularly as to 
conquered lands or miiitary allotments; intimaing, * that all 
the lands inwards from that fepuichre did belong to the troop, 
or band, of which the deceafed (whofe monument that was) 
had been a part. As, for inftance, adds Dr. Pettingal, in re- 
gard to the prefent cafe, all the lands inwards from that mo- 
fument, to another that bounded it on another fide, did be- 
Jong tothe Ai.’ The firft word of the infcription (ACT THC) 
the Doctor endeavouts to prove relates to the collective body of 
the Ala Prima, or Ala Secunda 4/orum, the firft cr fecond wing 
of the Ait, of which we are told in the Notitia Imperii Occi- 
dentis, cap. 89, de duce DBritannianum, that the firft was fta- 
tioned at Condurco, the laft at Cilurno per lineam vali. © Cone 
durco, fays he, is called by Camden Chefter in the Street; and 
Cilurno, Wallwich or Iichefter, both which lie near the wall, 
wagd in che neighbourhood of Chefter-le- Street, which is between 
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21 and 22 miles diftant from Corbridge, where this infcription 
was found. Thefe Afti, it is added, that formed the Ala Prima 
at Condurco, or Chefter-le-Street, we are told in the Notitia, 
came from A4ffa, Colonia Ligurum, now Afti in Piedmont. 
From this account of the Afti, whofe ftation was near to the 
place where this ancient monument was difcovered, we ma 

fairly conclude, that the firft word in the infcription related to 
one of the firft or fecond Ala, or the firft cohort of the Afti 
(for the Tribunus Primz Cohortis Aftorum was quartered at 
Aefica, as appears from the Notitia) and that the portion of 
lands which, in the Agrarian divifion, fell to the Afti, lay 
hereabouts.’ 

By thefe and many other obfervations, which are colle&ted 
with much labour and learning, the Doctor endeavours to prove 
that this was a fepulchre and a boundary ; and his account has 
a great degree of probability. But now comes Dr. Adee (who 
does not appear to have feen the foregoing remarks at the time 
when he wrote this letter to Dr. Mills) and in a very few words 
leads our thoughts quite into another train: he fuppofes ita vo- 
tive infcription ; and, after having placed the Greek words in 
that form which he apprehends neceflary to make grammar or 
fenfe of them, he obferves, * Here the three moft neceflary 
companions in a votive infcription are exprefsly declared: the 
-ohig to whom it was dedicated, Asxprn, the thing dedicated, 

wow meropaov; and the donor, T. IovAioc D'epuavixos.’ 
‘ ‘We mutt leave the learned reader, who can confult the whole 
of this infcription, to determine, if he is able, the point in 
queftion ; and fhall, at preferit, take our leave of this volume, 


referving a farther account of it for our next Review. _ i 
e 





Art. V. The Hiftory of the Univerfity of Oxford, from the Death of 
William the Conqueror to the Demife of Queen El: xabeth. 4to, 1 18 Se 
Rivington. 1773. | 


N our Catalogue for January laft, we gave a {hort account of 
a former part of this Hiftory of Oxford ; which, for fome 
reafon, beft known to the Author, was comprifed within the 


limits of a fmall oétavo pamphlet ; a circumftance which may 
difpleafe fuch of his readers and purchafers, as might have ra- 


ther chofen to have had both parts of the work i in an uniform | 


fize and volume. 
~ The former publication commenced with the original foun- 
dation of the Univerfity, and carried on the hiftory to the death 
of William the Conqueror... The Author now finds more 
ample materials for the profecution of his work ; although fome 
of the periods are ftill barren of events. 
Great part of this performance will appear, to many readers, 
to be very ary and es ; while to others, who love to en- 
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quire into antiquity, and the progrefs of fcience, but efpecially 
to thofe who have a predilection for our own celebrated feats 
of learning, the prefent compilation may afford confiderable 
amufement. The volume confifts of collections from different 
authors who have treated of the ftate of learning in this an- 
cient feminary ; the privileges and immunities conferred upon 
it; the turbulence and animofities of the fcholars, which have 
often arifen to a great height; the oppolition and jealoufies be- 
tween them and the citizens of Oxford, in which each party 
were generally blameable, though the collegians commonly 
gained the advantage on the whole; the vifitations of kings and 
princes ; with numerous other particulars. 

Under the reign of King John, A. D. 1204, we have an ac- 
count of a new way of preaching which at that time firft 
fhewed itfelf openly in this Univerfity. This was to name a 
thefis or text from the Scripture, and make divifions upon it; 
which method is faid to have been adopted by Stephen Langton, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury ; who therefore divided the fcriptures 
into chapters. ¢ The people, obferves our Author, at their 
religious aflemblies much approved of this way, in preference 
to the raw difcourfes of young and ignorant preachers. Yet 
others, rejecting new cultoms and innovations, chofe to follow 
their old way; which was that of the Saints Auftin, Jerom, 
Barnard, &c. ; and Robert Grofteft, D. D. (whofe word was a 
Jaw with the Univerfity) was among the oppofers. This was 
Poftillando, i.e. by expounding the words of the fcripture as 
they ftood in order, by inferences drawn from them; th 
took no text, but began in this manner: ‘I intend, by the 
grace of God, in my following difcourfe, to treat of certain 
matters 3; and in thefe matters I intend to draw certain and true 
conclufions, for I intend now to fpeak of the fear of God. 
Firft, concerning fear, &c.” And fo far down as the fifteenth 
century this kind of preaching continued ; for fo Vafcanius, 
Doétor and Chancellor of the Univerfity, relates of himfelf. 
‘© Anno 1450, in the octaves of St. John the kvangelift, on 
the Lord’s day, I fhewed in my fermon, preached at Oxford, 
in St. Martin’s church at Carfax, that Dr. Auguftin preached 
four hundred fermons to the clergy and people without an 
thefis, and without taking a text at the beginning of his dif- 
courfe —And fo I, fays he, preached the day and year above- 
mentioned in Oxford, by taking no theme or text, but I ad- 
minificred to the people profitable matters—without repeating 
of any text, but only words pertinent to matters propofed or 
declared.” — sedi aati 5 apace 

In the account of the fate of our Univerfity. during the 
reign of Henry III. we are informed of the punifhment inflicted 
on the Jews by the King’s order, for the folly and audacity of 
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one of their body who met with the grand procefion of {chaa 
Jars, the clergy and commonality, on Afcenfion day, A. ID. 126y, 
He fnatched the crofs, which was ufually borne on hizh on thete 
eccafions, dafhed it on the ground, and ftanyped it under his 
feet. It was fpeedily ordered that the Jews fhould be impri- 
foned, and their goods detained till they had erecied a marble 
crofs, imprefled on one fide with the imace of the Vir; gin Mary, 
gilt, and her infant Chrift; and alfo prefented to the Univer. 
iity a filver crofs, gilt, as weighty as could be carried, tocether 
with a ftaff, fuch as are carried before an archbifhop or primate. 
Accordingly the crofs was ere&ted on a fpot near the church of 
St. John the Baptift, with an infcription placed on it according 
to the humour ana tafte of thofe times : 


Quis meus author erat? “Judai : quomoda? fumptu. 
Quis juffit ? regnans. quo procurante? magiftris. 

Cur ? cruce pro 0 fr atla ligni. Quo tempore? fefto 
Afcenfus domint. Quis erat loeus? hic ubi fife. 


This marble crofs is faid to have continued to the rcign of 
Henry VI. the other of filver was depofited among the Univer- 
fity’s treafures. 

The noble oppofition which was made by Wickliff to the 
prevailing religious errors and impofitions of the age in which 
he lived, furnifhes fome confiderable materials for this hiftory. 

‘ He has the honour, as this Writer obferves, to have it ford 
of bim,—from his life commenced the dawn of the light of the 
more ufeful and true learning, which has continued to fhine 
more and more to the perfect day of thefe times—of that re- 
ligious liberty which we now enjoy—and of that genuine and 
pure religion which is now in ufe, inftead of ridiculous fuper- 
{titious penances, pilgrimages, and other grofs abfurdities.’ 

This work is divided by the reigns of our monarchs, and 
commonly, at the end of each reign, we have a, lift of the 
Jearned men who lived during that period ; on which occafion, 
as well as on others, our Author finds reafon to reprehend Mr, 
Wood for feveral obfervations in his hiftory which appear to 
be unfair and unjuft. One inftance is his reprefentation of 
the Oxonians in the reign of Edward [V. as being in a ftarving 
condition, fo that fome fcholars were ‘ obliged to beg from 
door to door ;’ and alfu his account of Sir T. More, whom he 
has reprefented as reduced likewife to a ftate of beggzary; and 
faying, that * he and his fons would go a begging as the Oxford 
febslars did” This Writer obferves, that neither the author of 
Sir T. More’s life, which Wood quotes, nor the Bricifh Bio- 
graphy, nor his life written by his sw» fon *, mention this. From. 





* This is a miftake. T! here is no life of Sir Thomas More ry his 
ewn fen; but there is one written by his great granajon, 1726, 
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the former, publifhed in London, A. D. 1652, we have the 
following fhort relation, which poflibly fome of our Readers 
may not have been acquainted with, and therefore we infert 
it. When Sir T. More refigned his high office as Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, on account of King Henry VIJith’s divorce, 
he is {aid to have had little more than Ico]. a year remaining 
for his fupport. One day talking with his fons how they 
fhould contrive to live together as they had done, ‘ We will 
not, fays he, defcend to Oxford fare, nor to the fare of the 
Newe Inne, but we will begin with Lincolne’s Inne diet, where 
many right worfhipful and of good years doe live full well ; 
which if we find not ourfelves able the firft year to maintain, 
then will we the next year goe one ftep down to Newe Inne 
fare, wherewith many an honeft man is well contented, If 
that exceed our ability too, then will we the next year after 
defcend to Oxford fare, where many grave, learned, and ancient 
fathers are continually converfant ; which if our purfes ftretch 
not to maintain neither, then may we yet, with bags and wal- 
lets, goe a begging together, and hoping that for pity fome 
good people will beftow on us their charity, at every man’s 
door fing a falve Regina, and fo ftill keep company and be merry 
together.” 

This was, indeed, but a flender authority for the opprobrium 
caft upon the Oxford fcholars by Wood ; and if that Writer 
had no better foundation for what he has faid on the fubjedt, 
' he deferved the fevereft reproof for fo grofs a mifreprefentation. 

In one part of his work our Author takes notice of chal- 
lenges, in the way of difputation, which were fometimes given 
by our univerfities ; and here he adds—* So far down as Henry 
the Third’s time, it is told of Roger Bacon, that on fome Cam- 
bridge men defigning a journey to Oxford, to try their {kill 
again{ft the Oxonians, he put himfelf in the drefs of a thatcher, 
and was thatching a houfe in St. Clement’s, when, perceiving 
the champions coming, he threw himfelf in their way, as 
though to afk them to give him fomething. One of them de-~ 
manded of him, Ru/ftice quid quaris? To whom Bacon readil 
replied, Ut mecum verfificeris ? He being flruck with wonder, the 
other took upon him to queftion him: Verfifcator tu ? to whom 
Bacon anfwered, Aéclior non folis ab ortu! which fo furprized 
them that they flunk away for home, not daring to engage 
where fo much learning appeared in men of the loweft or me- 
Chanical trades.’ 

‘The reign of Queen Elizabeth finifhes this volume, and fup- 
plies the writer with materials for feveral pages of his work; 
but we fhall only take notice of the account which is given of 
the low ftate of preaching, A. D. 1563, when there were very 
few perfons in the Univerfity capable of delivering fermons to 
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the people, ‘and the pulpit,’ we are told, ¢ was fupplied by 


any futile preacher, and fo continued for fome years; as we | 


find preaching ran very low when R. Taverner, of Wood-Eaton 
Efq; theriff of Oxon, came out of charity, to give the people 
afermon. Mounting the pulpit (a fword by his fide, and a 
gold chain about his neck) he faluted the academics with this 
beginning ; $* Arriving at the mount of St. Marie’s in the fla 
Stage, where I nsw ftand, I have brought you fome fine bifkets baked 
in the oven of charitie, carefully conferved for the chickens of the 
church, the fparrowes of the /pirit, and the fweet Swallows of 
falvation, Sc.” 

In a work of this nature we might have expeéted fuller ac. 
counts than thofe which we here meet with, of endowments, 
the erection of halls and colleges, with defcriptions of buildings, 
libraries, &c. &c, ‘The manner, too, in which the Hiftory is 
written is not very captivating. As the performance is a come 
pilation, the Author feems to have given the fentences and paf- 
fages collected, in the words of different writers; which has 
occafioned a motley mixture of ftyle : and this may perhaps ac- 
count for fome expreflions which, at the firft glance of attention, 


might lead the Reader to think that this Proteftant writer enter- — 


tained fentiments favourable to Popifh fuperftitions, and to the 
abfurdities of aftrology : for inftance, when, after mentioning 
the prevalence of the plague at Oxford, we are gravely told, 
that © Our Oxford aftronomers are faid to have foretold this 


diftemper fome years before, by certain conjectures taken from} | 


a total eclipfe of the moon, and from the conjunction of the 
three fuperior planets, anno 1345. Again, in the year 1377, 
it is faid, ‘ At this time was fulfilled the predidtion of John 
Afcindon, and other Oxford aftronomers, in the great eclipfe 
3345, of new opinions that fhould fhortly arife, and various 
changes in religion ; efpecially his prophecy of the rife of a new 
prophet, drawn from the conjunction of Saturn and Mars in Cane 
cer.’ This was about the time of Wickliff’s firft appearance, 
When notice is taken of ane Brightwell, who, together with 
the Chancellor, lay under a fufpicion of what was denominated 
herefy, it is faid, that they were examined before the Arch- 
bifhop, * when confeffing the articles of Wickliff, they were 
moft juftly condemned,’ &c. Afterwards, when mention is made 
of the election of two Popes, it is fpoken of as * a moft fad fe- 
dition in the holy church—Such paflages are, no doubt, wholly 
owing to inadvertent copying from other writers; but they 

ought to haye been more carefully attended to. 
Notwithftanding the defects we have obferved in this work, 2 
tolerable Hiftory of an Univerfity fo famous as that of Oxford, 
wil] neceflarily contain many things both interefting and cu- 
rious to the learned world ; and it muft be allowed that the com- 
pilement 
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‘lement now before us, will afford both entertainment and in- 
ftruction to the candid Reader. Ni, 





Art. VI. Remarks on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, Vols. 1V. and V. 8vo. 
10s. boards. White. 1773. 


r TE have had fuch frequent occafions of expreffing our fen- 
timents concerning the late learned Dr. Jortin, and the 


preceding volumes of this work. have been fo favourably re- 


ceived, that we need fay nothing by way ot introduction to our ac- 
count of the volumes now before us *, They contain Remarks on 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory from the year 337 to 1517, and are chiefly 
compiled from the works of Fleury, Du Pin, Tillemont, Mo- 
fheim, Le Clerk, Bafnage, &c. ; and as in travelling through 
the gloomy paths of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, we now and then 
meet with fome very refpectable and amiable characters ; fo in 


perufing the Dodtor’s Remarks, we often meet with fprightly 


obfervations, and entertaining ftories ; a few of which we fhall 


infert for the amufement of our Readers : 

‘ A. 389. There were at Alexandria two pagan grammarians, of 
whom one was prieft of Fupiter, the other was prieit of +42 Monkey. 
This ferves to illuitrate Juvenal xv. 4. 

Efigies facri nitet aurea Cercopitheci. 

‘ The image of the Monkey-god was preferved by the Chriftians, 
when they deitroyed all the other idols in Alexandria, that it might 
be a monument of AZgyptian folly and fuperftition. 

¢ The Pagans and the Chriftians both made themfelves merry with 
this Egyptian god: but it is obfervable that he hath furvived Jupiter 
and Juno, and all the claflical gods majorum and minorum gentium. 

‘ The Portuguefe robbed a temple at Ceylon, and took away the 
celebrated Tooth of the Monkey, which was moft devoutly adored by — 
the inhabitants, who offered an immenfe fum to the Viceroy of Goa, 
to redeem it. But he, in his zeal againft pagan idolatry, chofe rae 
ther to burn it publicly in the market place. Huber, though he was 
a Dutchmar, compares this action of the Viceroy with the condu& of 
his own countrymen in Japan, where they had agreed to perform no 
public a& of religion ; and concludes, that if they had been poffedors 
of the Monkey’s Tooth, they would have made a different ufe of it. 

‘ Theophilus, having obtained leave to deftroy the pagan temples 
in Alexandria, fet about it, and /ent for the monks, fays Fleury, to afi/t 
him with their prayers. Fleury fhould have faid,—with their ffs. 
Non precibus, fed pugnis.— 

‘ Evagrius hath written a moft unfair account of the Neitorian and 
Eutychian quarrels, crying up Cyril and his affociates as faints, and 
reprefenting Neftorius as the vileft of blafphemers, and worfe than 
Judas Ifcariot ; and then makes the following digreflion concerning 
the variety of theological fentiments amongit Chrittians: | 

** Let not the Gentiles deride us, becaufe our later prelates vary 
from their predeceffors, and are always adding fomething new to our 








* For our account of the fr/, fecond, and third volumes of Dr. 


faith. 
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faith. For we fearching the myfterious and incomprehenfible soods 
ree! God towards men, and endeavouring to honour and extol it 

much as we poflibly can, follow, fome this, and fome that opinion: 
Not one of thofe who have ftarted herefies amongft Chriftians, and 
have fallen into errors, had any defign of favouring impiety, and in. 
fulting the divine Majefty; but in reality, each of thefe perfor 
thought that he expreffed himfelf better than thofe who had been be. 
fore him. And as to the principal and fundamental paths of faith 
we are all of one accord, &c.” 

‘ Out of thy own mouth fhalt thou be judged; for if Chriftians 
may err, bond fide, and with the moft upright intentions, and if this 
was generally the cafe of heretics, the confequence is very clear, that 
Chrittians ought not to treat one another as dogs, devils, and Ifcariots, 
for mere miftakes in opinion, nor invent and enlarge unfcriptural and 
metaphyfical confeflions of faith, on purpofe to diftrefs and exclude 
fuch perfons, nor pafs a fentence of anathematifm and damnation 
upon them.— 

‘ A. 447+ ‘There was an earthquake at Conftantinople ; at which 
time a boy was taken up into heaven, before all the people, and there 
heard the angels finging their hymn; and came down on earth again; 
and repeated it to Procius the Bifhop, and to others, and then died, 
This ftory is adopted, not only by Baronius, which is no marvel, but 
even by Valefius, from whom better things might have been expected. 
The fame hymn or litany is called The Trifagium ; and it is; 

"AO 6 @xde, lvS- doyures, alk abarar@ry ErxLnoroy npaise 

San&us Leus, Janctus Fortis, fan@us Immortalis, mifcrere nobis. 

© It is intended, as Bifhop Beverege wifely obferves, for an inyose 
cation of the Trinity. Some faucy Greeks afterwards prefumed to 


interpolate the angelic fong, by adding to it, 6 savgubele 8 xpac® qui , 


crucifixus es pro nobis, And this cauted terrible combuftions and 
quarrels in the chutch, 

‘ If Greek is the language fpoken in heaven, it is bad news fot 
our enthufiaftical preachers, who know nothing of that tongue. Baroe 
nius, who knew as little of it as they, fhould, inftead of writing ectles 
fiaftical hiftory, have applied himfelf to the ftudy of Greek. As to 
Valefius, he had a good fhare of it, to which he could truft.— 

‘ A. 496. Chlodoveus, or Clovis, king of the Franks, was bap- 
tized: at which time, fays Hincmar, fuddenly a light brighter than 
the fun filled the church, and a voice was heard, faying, peacé be 
with yous it is I: be not afraid: abide in my love. Then a mott 
fragrant odour perfumed the whole place; and a dove came, and 
brought in her bill a vial full of chrifm, with which his majelty was 
anointed. This was, as Baronius excellently obferves, a siracle 
avorthy of the apoftolical times. The faxda ampulla is fill preferved, 
and reverenced by the godly ; and the Abbé Vertot was not afhamed 
to write a differtation in defence of it, Middleton hath made fome 
remarks on this miracle. , 

¢ Archbifhop Hincmar, fays Fleury, fo late as in the year $69, 18 
the firft voucher for the truth of the /az@a ampulla, thé holy vials 
Hence, I think, and from Fleury’s filence when he relates the bap- 


tifm of Clovis, it may bg concluded that he had nos fuch a portion of 
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faith.as Baronius, and that he believed nothing of this miracle. Fhe 
fame may be faid of Daniel, who wrore the hiftory of France. 

‘ The converfion of Clovis, fays Vertot, was not hefs a mafter} 
ftroke of policy, than a miracle of grace; and this prince after his 
baptifm did not reign in Gaul, becaufe be wes the flrongeit, but be- 
caufe the clergy had difpofed the people to seceive him as their lawe 
ful fovereign. 

‘ Clovis, in :onour to whofe piety this miracle was wrought, was 
a Chriftian, it feems; but a firange fort of Chsiftian. He retained 
all the ferocity and barbarity that he had when he wasa pagan. Rett- 
lefs, ambitious, and fanguinary, as molt conquerors are, he murdered 
kings and princes who were his near relations, 

‘Jf there be any truth in the flory, (which I do not believe) F 
would fuppofe, with Mofheim, that the ecclefiaftics, who attended 
at the King’s baptifm, had trained up a tame dove to fly to the font, 
with a phial hung to her neck, Why not? We had here a Cazary- 
bird, who could perform greater feats, and play as many ingenioug 
tricks as his predeceffors, the /:ts/e bor/e, and the ¢diea avant, to the 
aftonifhment of the fpeftators.— 
© A. 59> St. Columbanus was an Irifhman, a monk, a pees 
and a worker of miracles, who went and fettledin France. He found 
a cavern there, inhabited by a bear. He fent away the bear, and 
took it for his own ufe, and caufed a fountain to {pring up clofe 
by i. 

" The Saint fhould not have turned the poor bear out of his own 
houfe, to which he had a right by peféfien and prefeription, which in. 
the law is nine points of ten towards fettling a property. The fame 
den might have held them both, and they would have been pretty 
company. 

‘ Sabas, a monk and an abbot, towards the beginning of this cen 
tury, had retired to Scythopolis, to a cavern which was inhabited by 
a huge lion, who of his own accord quitted it to the Saint. Here. 
there feems to have been no wrong done. Volenti nou fit injuria— 

‘ A. 881. Athanafius, Bifhop of Naples, had been excommuni- 
cated for having entered into alliance with the Saracens. The Pope 
at lait abfolved him, upon condition, fays he, that you fend us the 
principal perfons amongit the Saracens whom you have with you, and 
cut the throats of all the reii. 

‘ This condition of an abfolution impofed upon a Bifhop by a Pope, 
is hardly conformable, fays Fleury, to the ancient mildnefs of the 
church of Chritt. 

‘ Hardly indeed: but the church of Chrift and the church of the 
Pope are two different things,— 

* Pope John XII. elected at the age of eighteen, was a monfter ef 
iniquity. He was accufed and convicied in a council, of fimony, 
perjury, fornication, adultery, facrilege, murder, inceft, blafphemy, 
atheifm, &c. and depofed for thefe exploits. But he recovered his 
See, and depofed the Pope who had been appointed in hisroom, His 
name was O¢tavianus, but ‘he took that of john XII. and was the firk 
Pope who introduced the cuftom of affuming a new name. His end 
was fuitable to his behaviour ; for being one night in bed with ano- 
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ther man’s wife, he received a blow from an unknown hand, of 
which he died after eight days, without any other viaticum than the 
knock on the temples, which did his bufinefs.. Baronius fays, from 
Luitprandus, that it was the devil who gave John that blow; but it 
feems not probable that fatan would have ufed his good friend in fuch 
amanner. It is more likely that it might be the hufband of the 
adulterefs. . 

* About the time that John entered into his See, died Theophilus, 
who at the age of fixteen had been made Patriarch of Conitantinople, 
and was much fuch another faint as John. He openly fold bifhop- 
ricks and all ecclefiaftical offices. He loved hunting and horfes even 
to madnefs; he kept two thoufand, and fed them with all fuch fore 
of rarities as they would eat. Onan Holy Thurfday, as he was at 
mafs, word was brought to him at church that his favourite mare 


had foaled. He inftantly left the church-fervice in the mid, to pay - 


her a vifit, and then came back to make an end of the fervices 
He introduced the cuftom of dancing in the church on holydays, 
with immodeft poftures, accompanied with ridiculous b.llads.? 

We fhall conclude this article with the Author’s obfervations 
concerning the obftacles to the propagation of the gofpel ;— 
they are fubjoined to Fleury’s Difcourfe on the Croifades, which 
the Doétor has inferted in his fifth volume ;—indeed more than 
half this volume is tranflated from Fleury. 

‘ From the attempts of Papifts, fays he, to convert Infidels, no- 
thing very beneficial to chriftianity can well be expedted ; not be- 
caufe the former are always deficient in learning and abilities, but 
becaufe their own religious fcheme labours under infuperable diffi- 
culties. Some of them can reafon well, and fome have written well, 
upon the evidences of natural and revealed religion. But to make 
men Chriftians is the fmaller part of their tafk ; they muft proceed, 
and make them members of the church of Rome, and receivers of 
her doétrines, fome of which are contrary to the teftimony of the 
fenfes, and abounding. with contradictions; fo that reafon muft be 
difcarded from the Romith fyftem, and a fanatical fort of faith ree 
quired from the converts. 

* But that is not all. Suppofe that Infidel Princes fhould by fome 
way or other get an infight into ecclefiaitical hiftory, into the papal 
ufurpations, the power which the vicar of Chrift claims over all 
men, both in. temporals and fpirituals, the ufe of St. Peter’s two 
f{words, the pretenfions to infallibility, the extortions, the indulgen- 
ces, the inquifitions, the pious frauds, the lying miracles, the ex- 
purgatory indexes, the open violence, the interdi¢ts, the excommu- 
nications, the breach of public faith, the maffacres of heretics and 
infidels, the abfolving fubjeéts from their allegiance, the depofing 
and aflaffinating of princes, the difpofing of crowns and {cepters, and 
a long catalogue of enormities practifed by the Roman church and 
its rulers, it cannot be well fuppofed that fuch Princes would be fond 
of admitting fuch teachers into their dominions. 

* But, to fay the plain truth, Chriftians in general feem not to be 


perfeéily qualifed for this undertaking ; nor will be fo, till wae 
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fical and fcholaftical divinity is either difcarded from the Chriftian 
fyftem, or at leaft is allowed not to be effential to Chriitianity, nor 
neceflary to be received as a condition to falvation.’ 

This is honeftly and candidly faid, and well deferves the at- 
tentive confideration of thofe who have the interefis of chrifti- 





anity and the honour of our ecclefiaftical conftitution at wer | 
- 





Act. VIN. An Introdu&icn to the Study f the Hiftory and Antiquities of 
Ireland: \n which the Affertions of Mr. Hume and other Writers 
are occalionally confidered. Jluftrated with Copper-plates. Alfo 
two Appendixes: Containing 1. Animadverfions on an Introduc- 
tion to the Hiftory of Great ‘Britain and Ireland, by J. Macpher- 
fon, Efg. 2. Obfervations on the Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by Sir John Dalrymple. By SylvetterO Haulioran. 4to. 
12s. Boards, Murray. 1772. 


H E late controverfy concerning the hiftory and antiqui- 
ties of the Land of Cakes, and of the [Mand of Sai ntsy hath 
prompted a warm champion to take the ficld in behalf of the 
fairlady Aibernia; who, he thinks, hath been injurioufly treated 
by many hiftorians of her fifter ifland, particularly by the Humes, 
the Macpherfons, the Dalrymples, and other Norih-Britifh 
wiiters: againft whom, therefore, he draws his vindictive 
weapon, and lays about him with an ardour and zea! which 
reminds us of the mines between Sir Arby Macjarce/m and Sir 
Callaghan O Brazhallan*, when they went to tilting about the 
reputation of their great grandmothers, 
* Having, fays Mr. O Halloran, a natural reverence for the dig- 
nity and antiquity of my native country, ftrengthened by education, 
and confirmed by an intimate knowledge of its hit tory [ could not, 
Without the greateft paia and indignation, behold on the one part, 
almoft all the writers of England and Scotland (and from them of 
other parts of Europe) reprefenting the Irifh nation as the moft bru- 
tal and favage of mankind, deititute of arts, letters and legiilation ; 
and on the other, the extreme paffivene/s and infenhbility of the 
prefent race of Irith, at fuch reiterated infults offered to truth and 
their country : inftances of inattention to their own honoar, unex- 
ampled in any other civilized nation.’ 

But, foft ye, a while. Who abufes the Irifh now! Not 
their own flaming champion, furely! Yes, it is Mr. Sylvetter 
O Halloran himfelf ; and groundlefsly, too, does he teem to 
calumniate them, if any credit is due to his own confeflion, at 
the end of his book : where it appears, that fo far are the pre- 
sent race of Hibernians from being juftly chargeable with this 
unexampled inferffibility and inattention to their own honour 
that we find them roufed : their d:thargy by the in/olence of 
their Caledomyan adverfaries. The Amor Patria, ‘fays our 





* In Macklin’s Lowe a la mode, 
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Author, cxce more begins to glow in the hearts of Irifhmen : 
the nobility and gentry think their ancient annals worth ex 
ploring and ‘preferving ; and it is to be hoped in a little time 
that the hiftory and antiquities of Ireland will be eftablifhed 
on a bafis too ftable for fuch adverfaries, and throw the fo much 
wanted light it is capable of, on the ancient ftate of the Celtic 
Nations of Europe.’ 

But our Author, though fometimes a little /a/y,. is not, per= 
haps, guilty of fo much felf-contradiction as may, at firft fight, 
appear to the view of a curfory reader. His countrymen mgt, 
poflibly, have been in a lethargy, when he begun to write this 
introduction to the ftudy of that hiftory and thofe antiquities 
which they had unhappily forgotten; but as he muft have em- 
ployed a confiderable time in the completion of fo elaborate a 
work, and many events and changes muft have taken place in 
fo long an interval, fo Mr. Sylvefter O Halloran might have 
the agreeable furprize to find, at the conclufion of his perform- 
ance, that fomething or other, the two malignant Macpherfons, 
or the daring Dalrymple, had roufed them, and he had the hap» 
pinefs of perceiving the AMOR Patria once more glow in the 
hearts of Irifhmen. From which expreffion, by the way, we 
Jearn that the patriots of Ireland were not a/ways in a lethargy ; 
although we do not ob‘erve that the exact times when they 
weie feized with this diforder, and when they recovered from 
it, are fo carefully noted as they ought tohaveBeen, efpecially 
if the Author, as we imagine, belongs to a branch of the 
faculty +. 

In his preliminary difcourfe, our Author fuppofes the queftion 
—‘* Why fhould Englifh and Scottifh writers be fo particu- 
Jarly indefatigable to mifreprefent and traduce the Irifh nation, 
and its annals, if they were not convinced that they merited 
fuch treatment!” This, he apprehends to be ¢ a fubject worth 
difcufiing ;? and, accordingly, he enters upon it with zeal,, but 
treats it with brevity, and, indeed, with perf{picuity. 

He obferves that the moft early Britifh writers ¢ are diffufive 
in praife of the Jrifh,—their humanity, their hofpitality, their 
Jove of letters, their ncble endowments for the education of 
Britifh youth, and the uncommon pains they took in convert- 
ing and civilizing the Saxon race ; but the moment a fatal con- 
nection arofe between the two people, we find the tables 
turned, and every crime that human malice can invent, or hu- 
man frailty imagine, imputed to them !’ : 
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+ We remember a treatife on the G/aucoma, and another, if we mif- 
take not, on Gargrenes, by a Writer of the fame name; probably 
the-identical Author of the hiorical work before us. 
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In afferting the antiquity, illuftrating the hiftory, and defend- 


ing the honour of his country, Mr. O Halloran has many 
notable remarks, and fhews that he has employed great appli- 
cation and affiduity in the inveftigation. Among other obfer- 


vations are the following : 

‘ The admirers of modern reveries tell us, it is abfurd to fuppofe, 
when navigation was in its infancy, that a colony of people fhould 
make fuch long and diftant voyages before the ufe of the needle 
was found out, whilit they admit that the Phoenicians, the Tyrians, 
and the Greeks, traverfed vaft oceans: yet furely there can be no more 
reafon for denving the fact in one, than the other inftance, fince they 
alike depend on the faith of hiftory, But in many particulars how 
are we aflured of our fuperiority to the antients? the Chinele have 
been Jong pofleffed of thofe difcoveries, we modern Europeans boait 
as Our Own ; and we have more than bare prefumption for fuppofing 
that our Milefian anceftors were very early acquainted with naviga- 
tion, aftronomy, and even the ufe of reflecting and refracting glaffes. 
Father Kegler, prefident of the Mathematical Tribunal in China, has 
informed the public of a map of the heavens made there long before 
the arrival of the miffionaries, in which not only the vifible ftars, 
but thofe difcoverable by glaffes only, were delineated ; and our early 
writers inform us that the Irifh coafts were firft difcevered with 
glafies, by Ith, the fon of Milefius. In the ifland of the Hyperbo- 
reans we are told, the people could bring the moon near to them, 
and difcover in it hills and valleys; and yet till the modern ufe cf 
glafles was found out, the ftory was treated as a fiction. But to 
wave all this, let us afk, what motives could our fenachies have for 
impofing on the public an imaginary relation of the different migra- 
tions of their anceitors from Egypt to Greece ; from thence to Spain, 
and fo to Ireland? We fee the fame unvarnifhed tale tranfmitted from 
age to age, from the remoteft antiquity, without the leaft altera- 
tion ; and the collateral evidences which | have produced from the 
hiftories of thefe different nations, are aftonifhingly ftrong, confider- 
ing the very early times in which they paffed. This critical enquiry, 
which a defire to prove in the cleareit manner the truth of our antient 
hiitory made me undertake, | apprehend will throw a very great 
light on many obfcure parts of antient hiftory ; at leaft the reader 
will judge for himfelf, when he reads the 6th and 7th chapters of 
the firft part of this work. ‘The Hyperborean ifland, defcribed by 
Diodorus Siculus, has been fuppofed by fome, like Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia, an imaginary one; but the many Greek writers wha 
ipeak of this extraordinary ifland, leave no doubt as to its exifte 
ence: the only doubt that remains is, where to fix it. When the 
two lait chapters of the firit part of this intredu€tion are examined, 
the critical reader will be enabled to determine whether Ircland is 
not the country defcribed in every line, and how far her hiftory is 
capable of reconciling many controverted parts of antient hiftory. 

* The early Greek and Roman writers have reprefented the Druids 
as the priefts and philofophers of the Celtic nations of Europe ; as a 
race of men, eminent for the moft exalted virtues, and for their ex- 
tenfive knowledge in arts and fciences. Yet if we credit molt learned 
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moderns, thefe Druids borrowed their ats and myfteries from the 
very Greeks themfelves ; ; though thefe lait tell us, that they were con- 
fined to the remote parts of Europe, and mention them as a people 
they were little acquainted with ! 

* Finding in all periods of our Pagan hiftory, conftant mention of 
Druid prieits, and having yet in our language no other word than 
Draithe whereby to expre(s a diviner, or teller of future events, I 
began to fufpect that this extraordinary body of men took their rife 
among us ; and that with arts and letters, they {pread their doctrine 
over the continent of Europe. I read with attention 4l] that had 
been advanced by foreigners relative to them: I particularly con- 
fidered every paflage in Cafar, who was an eye-witnefs. I compared 
thefe, with the accounts of our Druids as delivered by Colgan in the 
lives of our early Chriftians, and with many parts of our antient 
hiftory ; and in the whole have found a moft aftonifhing co-incidence 
of facts. The miftakes of Scaliger, Selden, and other modern cri- 
tics, with refpect to Czfar's relation, I have hereby been enabled to 
correct ; and hence every lover of truth may learn how dangerous 
and prefumptious it is in modern critics and commentators, merely 
becaufe fome parts of a relation feem to them abitrufe, boldly to 
contradict what are advanced as pofitive facts by antient writers, and 
living witnefies. In a word, a perufal of the 3d, 4th, and sth chap- 
ters of this firlt part, will convince the unprejudiced, that the Hea- 
then Irifh were the polithers and inttructors of the adjacent nations; 
and that the Irifh hiftory fhould be diligently ftudied by every learned 
European ; nay, that it is impoflible to become a profound antiqua- 
rian without a knowledge of it. 

‘ Cefar tells us, that lettered men were in the hicheft eftimation 
among the Gauls; he defcribes their governments,- and affirms, that 
in all tranfactions, whether of a public or private nature, religious 
ones only excepted, they made ufe of letters. He is pofitive they 
had public colleges for the education of youth; and that thefe were 
inftruéted not only in rcligion and difcipline, but in the fublimeft 
parts of -metaphytical and philofophical none. Yet modern 
writers, in oppofition to thefe affertions, afirm, that thefe and the 
Circumjacent nations were rude, ignorant, and illiterate, without 
public records, without hittory, or any marks of a civilization. How 
is this coniiftent with the veneration they exprefs for the Roman hif- 
torians ? Muft it follow, becaufe through various revolutions thefe 
annals are long fince loft to us, that Cafar intended to impofe on the 
Roinan people? Our hiitory will clearly thew he never meant any 
fuch thing ; and ozr Hiltory on/y can vindicate the learning and ho- 
nour of the Celtic nations, from the afperfions of their very defcen- 
dants. Cuwfar tells us thé Druids were great aftronomers, and the 
Trifh word for a year literally fignifies the circle of Beal, or the Sun. 
He tells us, to them were committed the education of youth 3 ; andin 
every part of Ireland colleges were founded for the fame purpofe. 
He jays, that fuch as chofe to become eminent in wage repaired 
to the ifles of Britain, or raiher to Ireland; and at the reception of 
Chriflianity, and for centuries after, was a man of letters of Britain, 
or of the continent mifling, it was a proverbial exprefiion Amandatus 
ef} ad difeiplinaz, in Hibervia. Thus, in the days of Druidifm as in 
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fubfequent times, was Ireland the great f{chool of Europe; and it 
will be ‘found that our antient hiftory, like pure gold, the more fe- 
verely it is analyfed, the brighter it becomes. 

‘ Convinced that our anceftors came here a great and polifhed 
people, I expected from our records every proof of it, and was not 
deceived. Literary foundations, for the inftruction of foreign as 
well as their own youth, fhewed them indeed a learned nation; but 
their attention to every other ufeful obje&, proved them a great and 
wile flate. Not even at this day in China, is agriculture carried to 
a higher pitch than it was formerly among the !rifh, the traces of 
which are yet vifible in our wildeft and moft uncultivated mountains, 
By this they promoted population, formed an hardened yeomanry, 
and gave rife to new wants and new induftry. It was from the coun- 
tenance afforded by our princes to agriculture, that traces and ina- 
nufactures early flourifhed amongtt us; that the bowels of the earth 
were explored for new riches; that Ireland was renowned for her 
mines of gold, filver, copper, and tin; that our commerce was ex- 
tenfive ; and that, as ‘Tacitus confefles, our ports were more fre- 
guented by foreigners, that thofe of Britain. By this were our na- 
vies and armies fupplied with hardy warriors, who kept in fubjec- 
tion the neighbouring ftates, and who even fought in foreign climes 
thofe tyrants of the world, the antient Romans. We may judge of 
the riches of Ireland formerly, from the early laws made in the “ttle 
parliament of the pale, againit the ufe of gold bits, and ornaments 
of gold to bridles, except by perfons of a certain rank; and by the 
duty on pure filver exported. Such are the confequences that mutt 
ever flow from a firict attention to agriculcure. 

‘ I confidered our antient mode of legiflation with great attention ; 
and I flatter myfelf that I have viewed its advantages through a 
clearer medium, than any preceding writer. Itis a fact admit:ed by 
the moft celebrated hiftorians, &c. that the antient laws, inflitutions, 
and cuftoms of Europe were in no degree borrowed from the Greeks 
and Romans; and in Ireland I found their rife could be traced as 
well as the origin of the Celtic literature. Cafar, for example, di- 
vides the Gauls into different claffes: thus were the Irith arranged. 
He fays, next to the literati, their knights were in the higheft efleem, 
and that they were remarkable in his time ;— exactly our cafe. _Pau- 
fanias defcribes their manner of fighting; and every page of our hif- 
tory is pregnant with proofs of their romantic bravery and huma- 
nity ; yet moit moderns are cf opinion that orders of chivalry took 
their rife in Europe at a much later period. Hottoman in his Franco- 
Gallia judges that the crown of France was always hereditary in the 
three royal races; whil.t Du Hailan, on the conrrary, thinks, that 
under the two firit races it was merely elective. ‘To reconcile opi- 
nions fo oppofite, the learned Pere Daniel imagines, that the crown 
of France was hereditary under the firft race, elective urder the 
fecond, and again hereditary under the third. Vertot has with great 
folidity of argument proved, that in all initances it was both heredi- 
taryand eleciive. That is, that in point of blood, it could not depart 
from the reigning line; bat that the fucceflion did not pafs direcily 
to the next in blood, but was determined by the choice of the chiets 
of the people. Such has been the Irth modus of faccetlion, from 
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the remoteft antiquity even to the beginning of the laft century. 
None but the male line could govern in France; and through our 
extended hiftory, but one inftance occurs of a female regent. Among 
the Celtic nations we find all crimes, even murder, punifhed by fine, 
or fervitude; and the fine was fettled according to the dignity and 
quality of the deceafed. In Ireland, from the days of Ollamh-¥odla, 
till the lait century, all crimes, (violation offered to females, and in- 
fults offered to any of the ejtates affembled at ‘Tara excepted) were 
in like manner panifhed by mul¢t; and this has been by our lawyers 
called the law of Eiric, or retribution, Englith writers in particular 
have been wanton in their cenfures of this law, which they have 
accounted to the lait degree barbarous; and this apparently for no 
other reafon but to run down the Irifh legiflation, {ince it is certain 
that their anceftors ftri€tly adhered to the fame. It has not appeared 
however that the more fanguinary and fiery ones that have fucceeded 
have been the leaft check upon vice and immorality ; and fince the 
encreafe of thofe laws, there has vifibly been an increafe of public 
executions and public crimes. If a reverence for ftrict and impartial 
juitice, as well as for the diftributers of it, be a proof of falutary laws 
culy adminillered, it muft be granted that thofe of Ireland were emi- 
nently fo, as thofe Englith lawyers, who firit introduced the prefent 
form of legiflation into the Irifh counties in the lait century, moft 
fully acknowledge, 

* But befide the great lights which our hiftory is capable of throw- 
ing on the antient laws and cuftoms of Europe in general, England 
is more particularly interefted in this enquiry. I have wrote a par- 
ticular chapter on this head ; and if I fhall not have the thanks of 
Britith antiquarians for it, J can only fay, that I have taken no {mall 
trouble to deferve it. The learned Cambden was too great an an- 
tiquarian to be totally ignorant of the Irifh language, as his Britannia 
proves.’ It was in confequence of this knowledge, and to be able 
to account for the many Irifh words found in the Britifh, that he 
fuppofes the Aborigines of Ireland came from thence. Mr. Lhuid, 
from the employment he engaged in, found himfelf under an indif- 
penfable neceflity of becoming matter of our tongue. It was from 
this acquifition that he was enabled to anfwer the expeétations of his 
patrons, and to prove to the curious, how much the antiquities of 
Britain could be illuftrated by thofe of Ireland. He too fuppoies the 
firft fettlers in Ireland to have come from England, and thereby ac- 
counts for the moft antient names of places, Sc. there, being radical 
Jrifh. The lately deceafed Dr. Juhn O Brien, titular bilhop of Cloyne, 
aftonifhed at the light which our Janguage throws, not only on the 
Britifh, but the other Celtic dialeGts, is torced to adopt, in his Irith 
Dictionary, the modern fyitem of population in direét oppofition to 
all antient hiftory, and particularly to that of his native country. 
But, convinced of the filence of the venerable Bede on this head, 
and the pofitive affertions of our very antient writers, that the firft 
inhabitants of Britain went from Ireland (and I do contend that their 
teftimonies fhould have the greater weight) I have clearly, 1 think, 
accounted for the affinity between the two languages, without at~ 
tempting to fubvert antient hifory.’ | 
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Thas far has our Author himfelf given a fketch of the firft 
and {ccond parts of his work; and he apprehends that the cir- 
cumftances nvticed in it, will appear, to every candid :c. er, 
to ke very ftrcng proofs of the alleged power, dignity, and ci- 
vilized ftate of the ancient Irifh. 

With refpect to the third part of our Author’s perfomance, 
we fhalj only mentien, with all poffible brevity, its p inci al 
contents. 

Here, then, Mr. O Halloran recites the circumfance which 
occafioned Strongbow’s expedition to Ircland; he fhews in what 
manner Henry Ii. availed nimfelf of the intefine commotions 
of that kingdom; and endeavours to prove that Henry’s being 
acknowledged as monarch, by ‘a confiderable party,’ atiords 
the Englifh no pretence to the claim of a conqueft of that 
country. . He contends, likewife, that the acceptance of Eng- 
lith laws, on the part of the Irifh, is no proof of a foreign do- 
minion; that, for above 400 years, thole laws extended no 
farther than the Englifh pale; and that when agrecd to and 
accepted by the entire kingdom, it was on certain conditions: a 
circumftance which certainly precludes the idea of a conqueft, 
He then fhews in what manner the political and religious dif- 
tinctions, fo ruinous to Ireland, were artfully kept up by the 
Englifh government ; and here he very juflly remarks, with re- 
fpect to the Britifh conftitution, * that it can only fiourifh by 
oppolition.’ 

‘ It is this, fays he, that makes them great and powerful. Zealoue 
to preverve public applaufe, the party in power are always careful to 
fupport public credit, and to keep trade and commerce in the moft 
flourifiing condition, ‘The party in oppofition carefuily watch their 
motions; and anv unpopular meafure, is immediately echoed through 
the kingdom. The national bufiness is, by thefe means, feduloufly 
attended to, and all aéts of foul oppreflion on either fide religioufly 
avoided. But from a retrofpection of Irith affairs, for near 600 years 
paft, it becomes evident, that different intereits have been always the 
ruin of this, kingdom; and that by a firm coalitien of Irifhmen, ozly, 
Can it again become refpectable.’- 

Thefe untoward divifions, he adds, and the folicitude of either 
party to blacken each other, * have unhappily made our coun- 
try appear, in the eyes of Europe, very differently from what 
it deferves ; and f{carce a writer, even of modern date, from the 
great Voltaire down to David Hume, who does not think he 
may, with impunity, publifh any mifteprefensation of Ireland, 
however {candalous.’—This remark $s followed by a warm vin- 
dication of the Irifh againft fome contemptuous reflections cat 
upon them by Voltaire, in his Age of Louis ALV. and by Hums 
in his Hiftory of England. He then proceeds to defend bis 
fountrymen agzinit the alleged mifreprefentations of Claren- 
dan and others, with refpect to the civil war in Ireland in the 
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time of Charles I. and he particularly extenuates the reputed 
cruel and horrid circumftances of the general maflacre of the 
Proteftants: at the fame time he recriminates on the Englifh, 
and charges them with exercifing unexampled cruelties on the 
Irith.”  ‘Vhis, however, he afcribes to the inftrumentality of 
the Scotch ; whom he accufes, as * the real fource of all the 
calamities of thofe unhappy times.’ 

In the Jaft chapter he undertakes to fhew that * the Scotch 
are the only nation in Europe which runs retrograde to the evi- 
dence of their true hiftory ;” which he allows to be * very an- 
cient, and, to them, very honourable.’ They have now adopted, 
he fays, § afyftem of hiftery, founded on fpurious poems.’ He 
falls feverely on Dr. Macpherfon, author of the ¢ Critical Dif- 
fertations on the Origin, &c. of the ancient Caledonians and 
their pofte:ity ;’ gives us a critical review of thofe diflertations ; 
and concludes that ¢ never did man take more pains, or di!play 
more reading, and to a worfe purpofe, than Dr. Macpherion.’ 
—For the particulars of his various and copious ftrictures on 
the learned D. rors work, we muft refer to Mr. Halloran’s 
performance at Jarce. 

There are two o Appendixes to this work. Inthe fir/, our 
Author keenly and feverely animadveits on the Introduction to 
the Hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Macpher- 
fon, Efq. In the fecond, he attacks Sir Joba Dalrymple, on 
accoupt of fome pafiages in his celebrated AdZema:rs, which 
fecm to bear hard upon the Irifh, with refpe& to their conduct 
at the time of the revolution, and the fubfequent partizan war. 

But, angry as our Author is with the Scotch, he appears 
willing to live upon tolerable terms with his fellow-fubje@ts of 
England. . 

‘ To view, fays he, the two iflands of Britain and Ireland, one 
would think them intended to fupport and prote&t each other. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans called them indifcriminately the Britif 
Jfies, as uf they were inhabited by the fame people ; : and Cambden 
thinks Albion, the moft ancient name of Britain, was given it as it 
were a fecond Ireland (Eile-Ban, another Ireland ;) Ban, or Banba 
being one of the ancicnt names of our country. Czfar too fays, 
the cufloms and manners of the two people are nearly alike; and 
in his prefent majefly. and his ancefiors from James [. the roya 
blood of the three kingdoms is united. All thefe circumftances con- 


fidered, is it not aftonithing that any didinctions fhould be kept up 
between them ?? 


It is now time to clofe this performance ;—a_ performance 
which, notwithttanding all the national zeal, and perfonal acri- 
mony of the W ritcr, hath afforded us bo oth entertainment and 
information. 
We cannot, however, fay that we have received many new 
lights on fome points which moft wanted them: efpecially bse 
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yegard to the ftate of Ireland before the introduGtion of Chrif- RY 


nigy into that country. Yet, in general, we have formed 
ay the fame opinion of it with Mr. O Hollocen, but, we 


truft, without running into thofe chimeras with which he has, 
in the heat of a zeal that feems to have burnt up his difcretion, 
rather weakened than ftrengthencd his tenets on that head, 
While he offers the prefumptions in favour of the laws and ci- 


and laudable; but ‘when he comes to adopt the old Milefian 
and other fables, he only provokes a fmile. What, too, can 
be more ridiculous than his affigning the caufe of the firft gene- 


A 
vilization of Ireland, before the Chriftian epoch, he is very juft, s 
~ 
~ 


ral acquiefcence of the [rifh, in the Englifh laws, than their t ' 


feeing, in the Scottifh king, James I. a prince of the blood of 
Mil ehus? Such dreams cannot but detraét fiom the merit of a 


the real and eflential lights which, in other refpects, he throws p 
upon the fubjeat. x 


As to his attacking Mr. Macpherfon, on that gentleman’s 
attributing the population of Ireland to the Scots, he has our 
moftt hearty confent. Yet we almoft incline to think that Mr. | 


M. may be in the right; for, in the nature of things (no of- N 
fence, furely, toIreland) does it not feem more probable ay 


the migration would be from the worfe to a better country? 
At the fame time we do not hold it to be a point of mighty 
difference to literary or philofophical curiofity, whetherIreland 
was peopled by Highland-clans, or the Highland-clans by Irifh 
hords. 

With refpe& to Offian’s Poems, it appears to us, that valk 
O Halloran has left the matter as doubtful as he found it : 
as fome late Jearned North-Britifh publications have Pag in 
relation to that great hiftorical problem, Queen Mary’s guilt, or 
innocence, of her hufband’s murder ; after dragging us ‘throug 
feveral large volumes, by our expetation of having it cleared 
up. —Perhaps, after all, the moft liberal way of judging, with 
regard to the honour of the production of thefe poems, would 
be, to give it to both countries: connected as they were, Ye 
mutual ‘intercourfe, and meet an identity of Janguage 

In fine, we would wifh that every thing were exploded, or “3 
abolithed, which tends to keep alive any invidious national 
diftinétion between Scotland and Ireland,—or, indeed, England : 
with which we think them, for political, and juft re afons, en- 
titled to perfect EQUALITY. 

Viewed in this light, we flatter ourfelves that Mr. O Hallo- 
ran will hardly impute our difapprobation of fome parts of his 
work, to any narrownefs of national fpirit. We would wifh, 
as friends to the intereft and glory of our country, to fee Great 
Britain, Ireland, and our colonies firmly united into one grand, 
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indivifible mafs of dominion, without the leaft ferment of any 


odious, oppreffive, impolitic, or fenfelefs diftinctions. R g 





Arr. VIII. The Search of Happine; a Paftoral Drama. By Milfs 
H. More. 8vo. 1s. Od. Cadell, &c. 1773. 


HER E is no inferior degree of valour requ:fite in criti- 

cifm. It is neceffary that the Critic fhould be an ap. 
proved knight. Perils more than apoftoiical have we encoun- 
tered, as liege knights of the Mufes, in the difcharge of our 
duty, and the purfuit of our proper glory. We have let the 
living light of reafon into the black holes of bigotry, and 
ftormed the giant-forts of epifcopal arrogance. We have {calcd 
the ftar-crowned dwellings of bards of defperate brains and def- 
perate fortunes. We have fought in fingle combat with the 
dreadful monfters that prefide over the galiy- pot and the clyfter- 
pipe. Five times hath that puiflant knight, Sir William Brown, 
who fiew feven ladies with one ode of Horace, been vanquifhed 
by our prowefs. He is fled to Offian’s feeble fons of the wind. 
While he lived, he fhone in arms; pert were his muogpies, 
noily were his jackdaws ;—and terrible were his paws ot the 
bear. We have been in perils from our own countrymen, and 
in perils from ftrangers; in perils from falfe bookfeilers, and 
in perils from falfe brethren; in perils from pamphleteers, who 
held us accellary to their flarvation, and in perils from players 
who have exhibited us as ftarving ourfelves, Ov‘ten have we 
been challenged to fingle combat. Forty pounds, fave ten, did 
a violent fon of St. David put upon our heads. Yet we live, 
and, with the true fpirit of redoubted knights, live to defend 
the fair ! 

The ingenious Author of the poem before us, in every re- 
fpect, merits our protection. Wherher we conlider the hare 
mony of her verfe, or the happinefs of her fentiments, her 
ftrenzth of thought, or her purity of expreffion, it cqually ex- 
cites our admiration :—for this paftoral drama was written at 
the age of EIGHTEEN ! 

The poem is entirely of a moral caft, and was written for 
the ufe of certain young ladies who played the refpective cha- 
racters in private parties. The plan is altogether fimple and 
inartificial. Four young ladies fet out for the dwelling of Ura- 
nia, an exemplary and experienced matron, to confult her on 
the moft effectual means of attaining happinefs. The fair ad- 
venturerss in very elegant verfe, reloective ly explain their che 
racters and difpofitions, without {paring their peculiar foibles : 
and, in the conclufion, the ald lady difmiffes them with this 
fage and fenfible advice : 7 
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Let woman then her real good difcern, 

| And her true intereft of Urania learn; 

» | Her loweft name the tyrant of an hour, 
And her beft empire negligence of power ; 
By yielding, the obtains the nobleit {way, 
And reigns fecurely when fhe feems t’obey. 


‘This general advice, however, can only be applicable to ladies 
ina married ftate, in which ftate the young candidates for hap- 
pinefs do not as yet appear to be; but the fair Author, who 
feems to be one of the candidates, very reafonably prefumed, no 
doubt, that neither fhe nor her companions fhould long be out 
of that refpectable order. 

The following beautiful lines make a part, likewife, of the 
old lady’s inftructions : 


As fome fair violet, lovelieft of the glade, 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely fhade, 
Withdraws its modeft head from public fight, 
Nor courts the fun, nor feeks the glare of light, 
Should fome rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood, 
Expos’d abroad its languid colours fly, 
| Its form decays, and all its odours die. 
| So woman, born to dignify retreat, 
Unknown to flourifh, and unfeen be great, 
| To give domeftic life its fweeteft charm, 
With foftnefs polifh, and with virtue warm, 
Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 
Should feek but heaven’s applaufes and her own; 
No cenfures dread, but thofe which crimes impart, 
The cenfures of a felf-condemning heart ; 
With angel-kindnefs fhould behold diftrefs, 
; And meekly pity, where fhe can’t redrefs ; 
Like beaming Mercy wipe Affliction’s tear, 
But to herfelf, not Juftice, fo fevere ; 
Her paffions all correcied, or fubdued, 
But one—the virtuous thirft of doing good ; 
This great ambition flill fhe calls her own, 
‘ » This belt ambition makes her breaft its throne, 
Again, 
In its true light this tranfient life regard, 
A flate of trial only, not reward ; 
Though rough the paflage, peaceful is the port, 
The blifs is perfect, the probation fhort. 
Of human wit beware the fatal pride, 
An ufeful follower, but a dangerous guide, 
On holy Faith’s afpiring pinions rife, 
Affert your birthright, and affume the tkies, 
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‘The drama is interfperfed with feveral pretty pieces of the 
Jyric kind for mufic and the voice. Among the eft is the fol- 


lo wing addrefs to Solitude. 

he 
Sweet Solitude, thou placid queen 
Of modeft air and brow ferene, 
Tis thou infpir’it the poct’s themes, 
Wrapt in foft vifionary dreams. 

Il, 
Parent of Virtue, nurfe of Thought, 
By thee were faints and pat triarchs taught ; 
Wifdom from thee her treafures drew, 
And in thy lap fair noe grew. 

t 

Whate’er exalts, refines and charms, 
Invites to Thought, to Virtue warms ; 
Whate’er is perfect, fair and good, 
We owe to thee, {weet Solitude. 

lV. 
In thefe bleft fhades doft thou maintain 
Thy peaceful, enmoleited reign: 
Wo turbulent defires intrude 
On thy repoie, fweet Solitude. 

Ve 
With thee the charm of life fall laft, 
Ev’n when its rofy bloom 1s patt, 
And when hewpicdes Time fhall {pread 
\ts filver bloffoms o’er my head: 

VI. 

‘No more with this vain world perplex’d 
Shalt thou prepare me for the next ; 
The fprings of life fhall gently ceafe, 
And angels point the way to peace. 


It is with great fatisfaétion we obferve that the public favour 
has already pouch t this little drama to a fecond edition ; and 
we fincerely with the fair and amiable Author thofe beft of all 
human pleafures, the pleafures that Genius and Virtue alone 


can beftow. L . 





Art. 1X. The Hifory of freland from the Invafion of Henry the Second. 
With a Preliminary Difcourfe on the ancient State of that Kingdom. 
By Thomas Leland, D. D. Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 4t0. 3 Vols. 21. 125. 6d. 
fewed. Nourfe, &c. 1773. 


N an age fo devoted to hiftorical writing as the prefent, and 
in which fo many capital productions of that kind have ap- 
peared, it might juftly be expected that the fubject of the work 


before us would not be forgotten. It is undoubtedly defirable 
to 
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to have not only general hiftories of the whole Britifh empire, 
but alfo good hiftories of its particular parts, and efpecially parts 
{o confiderable as the fifler kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland. 

Not to mention other accounts of Scotland, ample juftice 
hath been done to that country, with refpect to the moit in- 
terefting period of its annals, by the mafterly pen of Dr. Ro- 
bertfon. Some attempts have, Jikewife, been made with re- 
gard to Ireland ; but none of them feem to have been aitended 
with fufficient fuccets. The Jate Dr. Warner did not finifh his 
defign; and, if he had completed it, there is reafon to believe, 
from the fpecimen he left, that the execution of it would have 
fallen far fhort of perfection, notwithitanding the care and can- 
dour with which it appears to have been compiled. 

Every requifite qualification might be hoped for in Dr. Le- 
land. The Detor is not a new literary chara€ter. He isa 
Writer already well known in the learned world. Moft of our 
Readers are acquainted with his excellent Tranflations of De- 
mofthenes *: and his reputation as an hiftorical Writer has 
long been eftablifhed by his Life of Philip of Macedon +, which 
is an elegant, valuable, and claflic performance. Should, there- 
fore, the Dodtor be found to fail in his prefent undertaking, it 
would be contrary to all the reafonable hopes of the public. 
But, after a careful perufal of the Hiftory before us, we can 
venture to affure our Readers that their expectations will not be 
difappointed. “The work is fuch as might be looked for from 
the pen of fo able and celebrated an Author. 

Dr, Leland enters not into the minutiz of the origin and 
antiquities of Ireland. He confines himfelf, in his preliminary 
difcourfe, to thofe particulars only which feem neceflary to in- 
troduce, or to illuftrate, his principal fubjeét. The points 
confidercd by him, in this view, are, the hiftory of Ireland be- 
fore the introdudtion of Chriftianity; the eftablifhment of Chrif- 
tianity in that kingdom, with its confequences; the ancient 
manners of the Irifh ; and the invafions of the country, pre- 
vious to the reign of Henry the Second. 

From the poetical annals which furnifh the accounts of the 
Pagan princes of Ireland, and of whom Dr. Leland gives a 
very brief furvey, he juftly obferves that we have a lively pic- 
ture of manners, more worthy of attention than the events 





* See Review, vol. xv. p. 264. Vol. xxiv. p. 299. Vol. xliii. 
p. Tit, 

+ Sce alfo his Differtation on the Principles of Human Eloquence, 
Review, vol. xxxi, p. 113. His Defence of that work, Review, 
vol. xxxli, p.191. And his Examinaiion of Macpherfon’s Intro- 
duciion to the Hittory of England, Review, vel. xlvi. p. 460. 
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which they deliver, with fo profufe a mixture of giants, necroe 
mancers, ob{cure allegories, and extravagant fables. 

‘ They defcribe, fays he, a brave people, driven from their na- 
tive land in fearch of new fettlements, eftablifhing themfelves by 
their valour in a fair and fertile ifland: the chieftains parcelling out 
Jands to their attendants, and the whole collection of adventurers, 
from the moment of their peaceable eftablifhment, devifing means to 
give ftability to their acquifitions. From one family more diftine 
guifhed and reverenced than the reft, they chufe a monarch, not 
with that regard to primogeniture fuited to times more compofed, 
but the ableft and braveft of the particular race, as the man moft 
likely to protect or to avenge them. ‘To guard againft the confufion 
of fudden accidents in a time of violence, a fucceffor is appointed 
to this monarch during his life, who on his demife is inftantly to 
take the reins of government. But the power of the monarch is 
confiderably limited. His affociates in adventure, confcious of their 
own merit, claim a fhare of dignity as well as of emolument. They 

ay their tributes to that provincial king whom they chufe monarch 
of the ifland. Inthe other provinces they exercife all regal autho- 
rity by virtue of a fimilar election. They have their rights inde- 
pendent of the monarch, and frequently vindicate them by arms 
againit his invafions. The monarch, fenfible of the danger arifing 
from their turbulent fpirit of freedom, endeavours to fecure his au- 
thority, fometimes by dividing their power, fometimes by uniting 
the various independent ftates into one general intereft by national 
conventions. Jn this ftate of things, a robuft frame of body, a ve- 
hemence of paflion, an elevated imagination were the charatteriltics 
of the people. Noble inftances of valour, generous effufions of be- 
nevolence, ardent refentments, defperate and vindictive outrages 
abound in their annals. To verfe and mufic they are peculiarly ad- 
dicted. They who are poffeffed of any fuperior degree of knowledge, 
they who operate on their fancies and paflions by the liveliett ftrains 
of poetry, are held in extraordinary veneration: the minifters of 
their religion are accounted more than human, To all thefe they 
fubmit their contefts ; they confult them as oracles of law and po- 
licy. But reflection and the gradual progrefs of refinement convince 
them of the neceflity of fettled laws. ‘The principles of equity and 
independence implanted in the human breait receive them with de- 
light; but the violence of paflion {till proves fuperior to their re- 
ftraint. Private injuries are revenged by force; and infolent and 
ambitious chieftains ftill recur to arms. 

‘ They who compare this account, adds our ingenious Hiftorian, 
‘with the progrefs of fociety in other European fettlements, may de- 
cide on the juiinefs of this colouring. The Irith antiquarian deduces 
from it an intrinfic proof of the general authenticity of his favourite 
annals.— But to the antiquarian I leave it to eftablifh the authenticity 
of this hittory. “It is only pertinent to my prefent purpofe to obferve, 
that if we fuppofe that the old poets were merely inventors of this 
whole feries of ations and incidents fo circumitantially detailed, 
ftill they muf have drawn their picture from that government, and 


thofe manners, which fubfitled in their own days, or were remem> 
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bered by their fathers. So that we may reafonably conclude, that 
the ftate of Ireland, for feveral centuries at leaft before the introduc- 
tion of the Englith power, was fuch as they defcribe it in thefe early 

eriods. And this is the only conclafion whreh | am concerned to 
eltablifh.’ 

The converfion of the Irifh to Chriftianity is generally con- 
fidered as a new period, whence we may trace their hiftory with 
more certainty, though we ftill find it encumbered with legen- 
dary and poetical fi@ions. This was undoubtedly an important 
event, which produced confiderable effects: but yet its influence 
in changing the manners of the inhabitants was not fo great as 
might have been imagined, What were the real confequences 
of the reception of the gofpel among. them, we learn from the 


following defcription of our Author. | 
* Archbithop Uther, has fhewn that the fyftem of doétrines taught 
by Patrick was free from the erroneous novelties of the church of 
Rome. But pure as his preaching might be, the doctrines of the 
gofpel, which, if their influence be not fatally counteracted, tend to 
refine, harmonize, and elevate the human mind, do not appear to 
have been fo deeply imbibed, or blended fo thoroughly with the na- 
tural principles of the people, as to produce any extraordinary refor- 
mation of national manners. Even Leogaire, the converted monarch, 
made an unchriftian attack on Leinfter, was defeated, and by a {o- 
lemn oath renounced the old tribute which had been the pretence of 
quarrel. Yet no fooner had he returned to his own territory, and 
reaflembled his forces, than, with a fhocking defiance of his facred 
obligation, he again rufhed into the province with fire and fword. 
It is true the monattie annalifts, fcandalized at this conduét, tell us, 
that Leogaire apoftatized after his baptifm. The fact, if admitted, 
only exhibits a notable inflance, in which an inveterate corruption 
of manners proved too powerful for the preachers of Chriltianity, 
even when its doctrine had been embraced and profefied. And for 
ages after the death of this monarch, the annals abound in horrid in- 
itanees of revenge, and hideous effects of avarice and ambition. Yet 
Chriftianity, as then taught, although it could not eradicate, at leatt 
reftrained the national vices. A numerous body of ecclefiaftics fecu- 
lar and regular, quickly fwarmed over the whole country, frequently 
became umpires between contending chieftains; and when they 
could not confine them within the bounds of reafon: and religion, at 
leait terrified them by denouncing divine vengeance againit their ex- 
cefles. An ignorant people liftened to their tales of pretended mira- 
cles with a religious horror. In the midit of every provincial conteft 
and every domeftic ftrife, they were facred and inviolate. They foon 
learned to derive their own emolument from the public veneration. 
The infant church was every where amply endowed, and the prayers 
ef holy men repaid by large donations. Some of the oldeft remains 
of Irifh literature, as they have been explained to me, inform us, 
that the people were tanght to dedicate the firit-born of all cattle to 
the church, asa matter of indifpenfible obligation. But if the clergy 


thus acquired riches, they applied thein to the nobleit purpofes. 
“ ‘The 
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<* The Monks,” faith Mr. O’Connor, ‘* fixed their habitations 
in deferts, which they cultivated with their own hands, and rendered 
the moft delightful fpots in the kingdom. Thefe deferts became 
well policed cities ; and it is remarkable enough, that to the Monks 
we owe fo ufeful an inftitution in Ireland, as bringing great num- 
bers together into one civil community.—In thefe cities the Monks 
fet up {chools, in which they educated the youth not only of the 
iland but the neighbouring nations.” ‘The tefiimony of Bede is un- 
queitionable, that about the middle of the feventh century, in the 
days of the venerable prelates Finian and Colman, many nobles and 
other orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired from their own country 
into Ireland, either for inftru¢ction, or for an opportunity of living 
in monafteries of ftri€ter difcipline : and that the Scots (as he files 
the [rifh) maintained them, taught them, and furnifhed them with 
books, without fee or reward: ‘* A moit honourable teftimony,” 
faith the elegant Lord Lyttelton, ‘* not only to the learning, but 
likewife to the hofpitality and bounty of that nation!” A confiux 
of foreigners to a retired ‘ifland, at a time when Europe was in ig- 
norance and confufion, gave peculiar luftre to this feat of learning : 
nor is it improbable or furprifing, that feven thoufand ttudents itu- 
died at Armagh, agreeable to the accounts of Irifh writers, though 
the feminary of Armagh was but one of thofe numerous colleges 
erected in Ireland. 

‘ But the Jabours of the Irifh clergy were not confined to their own 
country. ‘Their miflionaries were fent to the continent. They con« 
verted heathens, they confirmed believers, they erected convents, 
they eftablithed {chools of learning; they taught the ufe of letters 
to the Saxons and Normans, they converted the Picts by the preach 


“ing of Columb-kill, one of their renowned ecclefiaftics : Burgundy, 


Germany, and other countries received their inftru¢tions: and Eu- 
rope with gratitude confeffed the fuperior knowledge, the piety, the 
zeal, the purity of the IsLanp or Saints. Such are the events on 
which !rifh writers dwell with an enthufiaflic delight. 

‘ The firft Chriftian miffionaries feem to have induftrioufly avoided 
all unneceffary violence to the ancient manners of the Irifh. Their 
poets they favoured and protected ; the remains of the Druidical or- 
der were not perfecuted; and although divine vengeance was thun- 
dered againft the worfhippers of the fun, ftars, and winds, it is evi- 
dent, that fome Pagan fuperftitions were overlooked with too great 
indulgence ; for they fubfift at this day in Ireland: fires are lighted 
up at particular times, and the more ignorant Irih ftill drive their 
cattle through thefe fires, as an efrectual means of preferving them 
from future accidents.’ 

The whole of what Dr. Leland has advanced concerning the 
ancient manners of the Irifh is curious, and worthy of notice 5 
but we fhall only tranfcribe his account of their cuftom of 
FosTERAGE, together with his fummary view of their general 
character. 

¢ Of all the cuftoms of the Irish, that of Fosrrrace, as it is called, 
hath been a particular fubject of fpeculation. Their writers gene- 
rally agree, that children were mutually given, from different — 
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lies; to be nurfed-and bred up in others ; and that inferjors, inftead 
of expecling any reward for their care, purchafed the honour of fof- 
tering the children ofthe rich, Hence, we are told, a fritter con- 
nection and confederacy were formed between different families and 
different tribes. There is no doubt, but that children bred from 
their infancy together, in the fame family, under the fame parental 
care, in the fame fports and occupations, with minds untainted by 
pride, and inattentive to worldly diftinctions, confidered each other 
as real brethren, and contracted warm affections, which time could 
not extinguifh: that they regarded their folterers with a filial reve- 
rence ; and were oftentimes, through life, attended by the children 
of thefe fofterers with a zealous and ftcady atrachment.. But I can- 
riot allow that Fofterage was purpofely devifed by politicians to pro- 
duce thefe effects, that there was a mutual exchange of children, or 
any mutual alliances intended or concerted by fuch an exchange. 
The Brehon laws teem to intimate, that foftering was the occupation 
of thofe whofe inferior condition rendered them incapable of doing 
other fervices tothe public. ‘* No man,” fay they, ‘* fhall in any 
cafe be entitled to eric, but he who pays tribute or Fosters: and 
in their injunctions on au orders of women, their expreffion is, from 
the queen to the Fosrrress.” So far are the fragments of thefe 
Jaws from favouring the notion that the honour of breeding children 
was ever purchafed, that they are exact in afcertaining the wages 
that fhall be paid to follerers in proportion to the time that children 
continue under their care, and the inftruétions they have received: 
nor do they omit the prices which the feveral mafters may demand 
from the appointments of a foilerer. And here they difcower the fe- 
cret of a complete Jrith education; at leaft for thofe of the middle 
ranks of life. The youth in his ftate of fofterage was not employed 
in a tedious and painful practice of various forms and meafures of 
poetry, as we are fometimes told: the fyftem of his education was 
more ufeful, and indeed more honourable. He was inftructed in the 
management of cattle; in hufhandry and tillage; in navigation, 
which the laws diflinguifh into the higher and lower, but without 
explaining the difference; and laftly, in the knowlege of letters, or 
reading, as the loweft part of education. 

* In a word, it appears from all their lega: inftitutions yet difco- 
vered, that the Irifh, in their ace of greateft compofure, were in- 
deed by no means barbarous, but far from that perfect civility which 
their enthufiaftic admirers fometimes defcribe as their peculiar cha- 
ratteriftic. ‘They cultivated thofe arts of peace which fubfift among 
a people ftrangers to extenfive commerce, or the refinements of an 


opulent and luxurious age. Rights were accurately defined in their 


focieties, and the people might have been impreffed with an habitual 
love of jufiice ; but their fenfe of injuries was, in proportion, lively s. 
and their paffions irritable. Redrefs, in many cafes, was only to be 
obtained by force; and to force they perpetually recurred. Their 
boafted triennial affemblies do not appear to have ever ferved! the 
purpofe of a ftri&t and peaceable connection between the different in- 
habitants of a country, which, for many ages, had full leifure for 
improvement, The influence of their monarchs was weak; their 
power neglected, controuled, and refitted. The provinces, and even 
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the inferior fepts into which the ifland was parcelled, lived in a kind 
of federal union with each other; which the pride, the injuftice, 
the ambition, the avarice, the revenge of different chieftains were 
ever ready to interrupt. Their hiftories record the effects of theft 
dangerous paffions: the virtues of private life are not generally the 
fubje&t of hiftory. Animpartial and unprejudiced énquirer may till 
difcover many traces of the equity, the reétitude, the benevolence, 
and generofity of the ancient Irifh in their different fepts.’ 


Our Author’s relation, in the laft part of his preliminary 
difcourfe, of the incurfions into Ireland, and the fettlements 
made in it by different tribes of Danifh, Norwegian, and other 
Scandinavian adventurers, properly paves the way for the in- 
troduction of his general hiftory ; which begins with fhewing 
how favourable the condition of that ifland was to an invafion 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and with exhibiting the 
{tate of the neighbouring kingdoms. He then proceeds to the 
fcheme of invading Ireland formed by Henry the Second. The 
defign was conceived by that monarch foon after he had afcended 
the throne of England without difpute or competition, without 
jealoufies or difcontent, with all that brilliancy of character na- 
turally arifing from his diftinguifhed abilities, and with an ex- 
tent of territory unknown to his predeceflors. We generally 
do fuch honour to the policy and circumfpection of great 
princes, as to fuppofe that fuch defigns are formed on mature 
deliberation, on an accurate enquiry into the condition and 
circumftances of the country they are to invade, and a tho- 
rough knowlege of thofe defects in polity and manners, that 
internal weaknefs and diforder, which prepare the way for a 
foreign invader, and promife an eafy and effectual conqueft. 
But our fagacious Hiftorian juftly remarks, that a very general 
and fuperficial knowlege of this ifland was fufficient to fire the 
ambition of a-powerful and popular fovereign, at a time when 
the difficulties of his reign were yet unexperienced, and when 
it was reproachful to any diftinguifhed chara&ter not to be pof- 
feffed with fome fcheme of gallant enterprize. 

A pretence alone was wanting to give a colour of juftice to 
the defign: and with this Henry was fupplied, either by his 
own fagacity, or the fuggeftions of an interefted and fubtile ec- 
clefiaftic. Application was made by him to Pope Adrian, for 
a bull to enable him to undertake the conqueft of Ireland, that 
he might ereét the kingdom of God in that country. The pro- 
fane hypocrify of this tranfaction is very properly fet forth by 
Dr. Leland, together with the political motives which induced 
Adrian to comply with the King’s requeft ; and the bull itfelf 


‘is inferted at large, as affording a fhocking inftance of the pro- 


fligacy and impiety of Papal ufurpation. 
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Though Henry had obtained a decree of the Pope in his fa- 
vour, his defign againft Ireland was neceffarily fufpended for a 
number of years, and feemed to have been forgotten, till acci- 
dent revived it, or the factions rather, and competitions of a 
corrupted and difordered people, opened a way for the Englifh 
arms to penetrate into their unhappy country. The circum- 
ftances which led to this event—the factions and quarrels of 

Irifh chieftains—the expulfion of Dermod, King of Lein- 


*ffer, from his province—his flight into England—his folicita- 


tion of affiftance from the Englifh monarch—the licence granted 
by Henry to his fubje&ts for that purpofe—Dermod’s applicas 
tion to the Earl of Chepftow—his engaging Fi:z-Stephen and 
Fitz-Gerald in his fervice—their arrival in Ireland—the firft 
fettlement of a Britith colony in that country—and the various 
fortune of the war, till Dermod was reinftated in Leinfter—are 
all related by our Author in a clear and mafterly manner; and 


‘he hath concluded the chapter with fome pertinent reflections, 


which fhew that there was nothing wonderful or extraordinary 
in the fuccefs of the adventurers. 

* Thus, fays he, we find the firt Britith adventurers fuccefsful 
in their attempts to reinftate the Irith chieftain, in whofe fervice 
they had engaged, peaceably fettled in his province, left to fecure 
and enjoy the poffeffions he had beftowed, and ftill ready to efpoufe 
his quarrels, This, which is fometimes reprefented as an aftonifhing 
inftance of Britifth prowefs and !rifh weaknefs, appears, when fairly 
examined, neither wonderful nor extraordinary. To affirm that the 
followers of Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald compofed a force which 
nothing in Ireland was able to withftand, is to account for their fuc- 
cefs in fuch a manner as befpeaks an eafy and pliant belief, but 
does no honour to the valour and abilities of thefe gallant knights. 
The truth is, they were withftood by thofe immediately affedted by 
their invafion with all the fpirit of undifciplined and undirected va- 
lour ; and where the numbers on each fide were nearly equal, the 
Irith brought both their courage and condutt to a fevere trial. The 
power of the nation they did not contend with; and however we 
may conceive or {peak of Ireland as one collected ftate, the Irith of 


thefe days had but faint ideas of a national caufe or a national forces 


Their tribes were each zealous for their own intereft or the honour 
of their own arms; but little concerned about the fortune of a dif- 
tant province, and little affe&ed by the difgrace or defeat of any 
chieftain but theirown. They followed Roderic becaufe they recog- 
nized his authority, or feared his power, not to repel an invafion of 
Ireland, but to reduce his difobedient vaflal: and when this was 
effected, either by arms or negociation, they were not at all concerned 
about the adminiftration of that vaffal’s province, or any difpofitions 
of his territory. The fettlement of a Welch colony in Leinfter was 
an incident neither interefting nor alarming to any, except perhaps a 
few of moft reflection and difcernment. Even the Irith annaliits 
fpeak with a carelefs indifference of this event, while they dwell 


upon the provincial wars and contefts fubfifting in other quarters z 
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the ifland, and even upon the infignificant affairs of their church, as 
_objeéts much more important. Had thefe firft adventurers conceived 
that they had nothing more to do but to march through the land, 
and terrify a whole nation of timid favages by the glitter of their ar- 
mour, they muft have f{peedily experienced the effects of fuch roman. 
‘tic madnefs. But their valour was happily direéted by prudence and 
‘circaumfpedction, and hence they gradually prevailed over their ene- 
mies, no lefs brave, but unexperienced, improvident, and difunited,’ 


[Zo be continued. | kK 
rl _o& & 





“Art. X. Concrusion of Dr. Burney’s Prefent State of Mafie in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and United Provinces, Sc. From our Num- 
ber for June laft, page 457. 


“FN our preceding article we left this intelligent and entez- 
I taining mufical Traveller towards the latter part of his firft 
volume, and in a very interefting part of his performance, at 
Vienna; with a determination, in order to preferve fome degree 
of proportion in our review of his work, to take Jeave of 
that capital, and to join company with him, at his departure 
from thence, on his journey through Bohemia, with the’ ac- 
count of which his fecond volume commences. To this plan 
we fhall fo far adhere as to confine ourfelves, though not with- 
out great reluctance, to the giving little more than a meagre 
and imperfect Jift of the good company we leave behind us. 
This refolution, however, is the lefs meritorious, as we are con- 
{cious that we cannot attend the Author in any part of his rout, 
without meeting with inftruction or entertainment. 

We have already copied fome parts of the Author’s animated 
‘fketch of the great poet Metaftafio : we have mentioned Signor 
Haffe, ‘the moft natural, elegant, and judicious compofer of 
vocal mufic, as well as the moft voluminous now alive ;’—and 
the Chevalier Gluck, © whofe invention,’ in our Author’s opi- 
nion, * is unequalled by any other compofer who now lives, or 
jas ever exifled, particularly in dramatic painting, and theatri- 
cal effeéts ;? and whom he elfewhere boldly and excellently 
characterizes, by calling him § the Adithael Angelo of Mufic” OF 
the two laft extraordinary perfons many interefting particulars 
are related; and the different genius of their compofitions is 
juftly difcriminated by the Author, with his ufual feeling and 
precifion *, 


Of 


* Haffe is regarded by the Author as ‘ the Raphael of living com- 
pofers.’=—* If,? he adds, * the affected French expreffion of /e grand 
fimple can ever mean any thing, it muft be when applied to the pro- 
duétions of fuch a compofer as Haffe, who fucceeds better Hel ad 
in expreffing with clearnefs and propriety, whatever is graceful, 
elegant, and tender, than what is boifterous and violent ; yee 
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Of the many other excellent mufical profeflors, Dilettanti, 
and perfons of merit, with whom the Author brings us ac- 
quainted at this place, we fhall particularize only the follow- 
ing, without obferving much order in the enumeration, Thefe 
are, the Countefs Thun, a lady of a refined tafte, and of a 
moft amiable character :—the Abate Taruffi, Secretary to the 
Pope’s Nuncio, and M. L’Augier, one of the principal Phyfi- 
cians to the Imperial Court ; both of whom greatly affifted the 
Author in his mufical refearches, particularly the laft, who ¢ has 
heard national melody in all parts of the world with philofophic 
ears:’—the Abate Cofta, a Portuguefe Abbé, whofe mufical 
compofitions, opinions, and performance, are as extraordinary, 
as his character is fingular. The degree of this fingularity may 
be eftimated by the Reader from fome ftriking traits of his cha- 
raéter here given; or may more readily be inferred from the 
Author’s obfervation, * that he is a kind of Roufleau, but ftill 
more original :’—the once charming Fauftina, whofe captivating 
powers of voice and perfon fome of our more elde:ly Readers 
may poflibly ftill remember, even with rapture; now the wife 
of Signor Hafle, and converted into a fenfible, lively, and com- 
municative old woman of feventy-two, and into ¢ a living vo- 
Jume of mufical hiftory ;’—a metamorphofis not unacceptable 








or unprofitable to our mufical Hiftorian, whom fhe furnifhed 
with many anecdotes of her cotemporary performers:—-M. Van- 
hall, a young compofer, feveral of whofe pieces, particularly 


his fymphonies, had afforded the Author fuch uncommon plea- 
fure, that he hefitates not to rank them ¢ among the moft com- 
plete and perfect compofitions, for many inftruments, which 
the art of mufic can boaft.2 The productions of ‘this great 
genius feem to have owed a confiderable part of their excel- 
lence to a happy perturbation of his mental faculties —To this 
imperfe& catalogue of muficians and Dilettanti we fhall add 
only the names of Haydn, Hofmann, Wagenfeil, Gafman, Sa- 
lieri, Ditters, and Huber. 

_Qn his departure from Vienna the Author croffed the king- 
dom of Bohemia from South to North, in his way to Drefden. 
He had frequently been told that the inhabitants of this country 
were the moft mufical people in Germany, or perhaps in all 
Europe; and as he could not fuppofe that effeéts could exit 
without a caufe, he was, as ufual, very affiduous to difcover it. 
He at length found out that, not only in every large town, but 
in all the villages of this kingdom, as well as in Moravia, 
Hungary, and part of Auftria, wherever there is a. reading and 
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Gluck’s genius feems more calculated for exciting terror in painting 
dificult fituations, occafioned by complicated: mifery, and the>tem- 
psituous fury of unbridled paffions.’ 
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writing {chool, children of both fexes are taught mufic. In fe- 
veral parts of the kingdom he vifited thefe fchools, and at 
Czaflaw in particular he * caught them in the fact.’ He found 
the fchool § full of little children of both fexes, from fix to ten 
or eleven years old, who were reading, writing, playing on 
violins, hautbois, bafloons, and other inftruments. The mafter 
of this fchool, who is likewife organift of the church at this 
place, had, in a {mal] room in his houfe, four clavichords, with 
little boys practifing on them all. He played to the Author an 
extempore fugue, upon a new and pleafing fubject, in fo very 
maflerly a manner, that he thought him one of the beft per- 
formers on the organ whom he had heard throughout his jour- 
ney; and laments that fuch fuperior talents fhould be employed 
in the drudgery attending the occupation of a country fchool- 
matter, 

Though the children of the peafants and trades-people in this 
kingdom are thus early inftructed in mufic, as an article of the 
common {chool learning, yet from the ftate of vaflalage, and 
other circumftances of this country, they have no encourage- 
ment to pur(ue it in riper years, and feldom advance further 
than to qualify themfelves for the ftreet, or for fervitude. Ne- 
verthelefs, fays the Author, in thefe common country fchools, 
now and then a great genius appears. He gives Stamitz for 
an inftance, who was afterwards fo eminent both as a compofer 
and performer, and who was brought up in the common {chool 
at Teuchenbrod, among children of common talents, who lived 
and died unnoticed: * but he, like another Shakefpeare, broke 
through all difficulties and difcouragements ; and as the eye of 
ene pervaded all nature, the other, without quitting nature, 
pufhed art further than any one had done before him: his ge- 
nius was truly original, bold, and nervous; invention, fire, 
and contraft, in the quick movements; a tender, graceful, and 
jnfinuating melody, in the flow; together with the ingenuity 
and richnefs of the accompaniments, chara@erize his produc- 
tions ; all replete with great effects, produced by an enthufiafm 
of genius, refined, but not reprefled by cultivation.’ 

At Drefden, which the Author next vifited, he was witnefs 
to the ruinous ftate of mufic in that capital, and indeed of the 
capital itfelf, which, during the reign of Auguftus III, ‘ was 
regarded by the reft of Europe as the Athens of modern times ;’ 
and where all the arts, but particularly thofe of mufic, poetry, 
and painting, were loved and cherifhed by that prince, with a 
geal and munificence, greater than can be found in the brighteft 
period of ancient hiftory.’ But perhaps, he -adds, ¢ fome-part 
of the late and prefent diftreffes of this country have originated 
in this exceflive magnificence.’ , 

The 
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The former fplendid mufical eftablifhment at this court—~ 
¢ the celebrated f{cene of action, where General Haffe, and his 
well-difciplined troops, had made fo many glorious campaigns, 
and acquired fuch laurels,"—was fuddenly difperfed by another 
well-known mujical, as well as military General, who played off 
his cannon againft the inhabitants of this unfortunate city, and 
effectually filenced the mufical troop by a furious bombardmeng, 
at the beginning of the laft war. Seven or eight only of the 
former corps now remain on the fpot. By its difperfion, the 
Author obferves, ‘ almoft every great city of Europe, and Lon- 
don among the reft, acquired feveral eaquiie and favourite 
performers.’ Qn this occafion all Signor Haffe’s books, manu- 
{cripts, and other effects, were burnt. He was however fo very 
candid as to tell the Author at Vienna, that he believed * if the 
King of Pruffia had known that contingencies would have 
obliged him to bombard Drefden, he would previoufly have ap- 
prized him of it, that he might have faved his effects.’ 

The ruinous confequences that have followed this, and the 
fubfequent ravages of the Pruffians, are thus well and briefly 
defcribed by the Author. ‘ Every one here,’ fays he, ¢ is in 
the utmoft indigence ;—moft of the nobility and gentry are too 
much impoverifhed to be able to afford to learn, or to let their 
children learn mufic.—Drefden is at prefent a melancholy refi- 
dence; from being the feat of the Mufes, and habitation of 
pleafure, it is now only a dwelling for beggary, theft, and 
wretchednefs. No fociety among the natives can be fupported ; 
all muft retrench ; the court is obliged to abandon genius and 
talents, and is, in turn, abandoned by them !’—-In fhort, * ex- 
cept the wretched comic opera, there is no one {pectacle, but 
that of mifery, to be feen at Drefden; no guinguette, no public 
diverfion in the city or fuburbs, for the people, and not a boat 
or veflel, either of pleafure or bufinefs, can be defcried on the 
river Elbe:’ in their paflage down which river, not a fingle 
veffel is fuffered to pafs by the King of Pruffia’s fortrefs at Mag- 
deburg ; fo that, befides paying heavy duties, all goods muft be 
removed into Pruffian veffels before they are fuffeied to proceed 
to Hamburgh, 

The ufual inconveniences and miferies attending the travel- 
ling in Germany have been already noticed. Our mufical Tra- 
veller experienced a very fenfible aggravation of them, on his 
coming under the influence of the Pruffian government ; parti- 
cularly on his approach to the capital of Brandenburgh. After 
having been confined in an open waggon, ftuck faft in a bog, 
from eleven at night till fix in the morning, in utter darknefs, 
and expofed without any defence to violent cold, wind, and 
rain, he approached the walls of Berlin at nine. He was not 


however fuftered to enter that capital, though he was provided 
P 4 with 
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“with a Pruffian paflport, till he had been detained three quar- 

ters of an hour at the barrier. He was then taken into the 
cuftody of a centine], who, mounting his poftswaggon, with 
his mufket on his fhoulder, and bayonet fixcd, conducted him 
like a prifoner, through the principal flreets of the city, to the 
cuftomhoufe. Here he was detained in the yard more than two 
hours, in his wet cloaths, and fhivering with cold, while every 
thing was taken out of his trunk and writing-box, and ex- 
amined with the greateft ftri€tnefs. Afterwards, on making an 
excurfion from hence only to Potfdam, he underwent, before 
he could be admitted into, or let out of that city, a feries of per- 
fonal examinations, as minute and rigorous as is ufual even at 
the poftern of a town befieged. His name, charaéter, to whom 
recommended, bufinefs, ftay, and various other particulars were 
demanded, and his anfwers all regularly written down. 

Thefe examinations, ftrict as they were, were ftill however 
infufficient to qualify him, without further fcrutiny, to partake 
of the pleafure that had been procured for him, through the 
intereft of feveral perfons of diftinétion, of being admitted into 
the royal apartments at Sans Souci, and of being prefent during 
the performance of his Majefty’s ufua! evening concert. It was 
neceflary that he fhould be carried thither, or at leaft intro- 
duced into the royal refidence, by an officer of the houfehold, 
a privileged perfon; and even, in the company of his well- 
known guide, he underwent a fevere examination, not only at 
going out of the gates at Potfdam, but at every door of the p2- 
Jace.—But we willingly haften to a lefs mortifying and more 
pleafing fubje&, or to the Author’s account of his Pruffian 
Majefty’s mufical performance, 

The Author was carried to one of the interior apartments of 
the palace, contiguous to the concert-room, and in which the 
gentlemen of the King’s band were waiting for his commands. 
in this room he could diftin@ly hear his Majefty praétifing So/- 
feggt on the flute, or exercifing himfelf in difficult paflages, 
previous to his calling in the band. He here met with the ce- 
lebrated Francis Benda, his Majefty’s concert mafter, whom he 
had before feen, and * found to be a plain, obliging, fenfible 
man, and poffefled of all the modefty of a truly great genius.’ 
The great reputation which this profeflor bas acquired has ben 
founded on his * graceful and affecting compofitions for the 
violin,’ and on £ his exprefive manner of playing on that in- 
ftrument.’ He is indeed, fays-the Author, ‘ fo very affecting a 
player, and fo truly pathetic in an Adagio, that feveral able 
profeflors have affured me, he has frequently drawn tears from 
them in performing one.’ 

Here likewife the Author was introduced to M. Quantz, who 
had the honour of inftructing his Pruffian Majefty on the Ger- 
; . man 
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man flute, at one time, it feems, at the evident hazard of his 
neck. It was by ftealth, the Author informs us, that this 
Prince indulged his ftrong paffion for mufic, during the life of 
his father; who not only had forbid him to ftudy and practife 
this art, but even to hear mufic. ‘The Prince however -clan- 
deftinely difobeyed thefe injunctions, and frequently took the 
opportunity, furnifhed by a hunting party, of meeting his mu- 
- ficians, and gratifying himfelf with a concert performed either 
in a foreft or cavern. This fecrecy was indifpentibly neceflary ; 
for, adds the Author, * if the King his father had difcovered 
that he was difobeyed, all thefe fons of Apollo would have in- 
curred the danger of being hanged.’ 

While the Author was converfing with M. Quantz, the gen- 
tlemen of the band were fummoned into the next room.— 
‘« The concert began by a German flute concerto, in which 
his Majefty executed the folo parts with great precifion; his 
embouchure was clear and even, his finger brilliant, and his tafte 
pure and fimple. I was much pleafed, and even furprized with 
the neatnefs of his execution in the A/legros, as well as by his 
expreflion and feeling in the Adagios ; in fhort, his performance 
furpafled, in many particulars, any thing I had ever heard among 
Dilettanti, or even profeflors. His Majefty played three long 
and difficult concertos fucceffively, and all with equal per- 
fection. 

‘It muft be owned, that many of the paflages, in thofe 
pieces of M. Quantz, are now become old and common; but 
this does not prove their deficiency in novelty-when they were 
firft compofed, as fome of them have been made more than 40 
years; and though M. Quantz has not been permitted to pub- 
lifh them, as they were originaily compofed for his Majefty, 
and have ever fince been appropriated to his ufe, yet, in a fe- 
ries of years, other compofers have hit upon the fame thoughts : 
jt is with mufic as with delicate wines, which not only become 
flat and infipid, when expofed to the air, but which are injured 
by time, however well kept. 

¢ M. Quantz bore no other part in the performance of the 
concertos of to-night, than to give the time with the motion 
of his hand, at the beginning of each movement, except now 
and then to cry out brava! to his royal {cholar, at the end of 
the folo parts and clofes; which feems to be a privilege allowed 
to no other mufician of the band. ‘The cadences which his 
Majeity made were good, but very long and ftucied. It is eafy 
to cifcover that thefe concertos were compofed at a time when 
he did not fo frequently require an opportunity of breathing as 
at prefent; for in fome of the divifions, which were very long 
and dificult, as well as in the clofes, he was obliged to take 
his breath, contrary to rule, before the paflazes were finifhed. 

| * After 
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* After thefe three concertos were played, the concert of the 
night ended, and I returned to Potfdam; but not without un- 
dergoing the fame interrogatories from all the centinels, as [ 
had before done in my way to Sans- Souci.’ : 

M. Quantz informed the Author, that the firft of thefe con- 
certos was made by him 20 years ago, and the other two had 
been compofed 40 years. He told him, that his Royal fcholar 
played no other concertos than thofe which he had exprefsly 
compofed for his ufe, which amounted to 300. Thefe, with 
nearly as many folos, upwards of 100 of which have been com- 
pofed by the King himfelf, his Majefty performs in regular ro- 
tation every evening.—* This exclufive attachment to the pro- 
ductions ‘of his old mafter,’ fays the Author, * may appear fome- 
what contracted ; however, it implies a conftancy of difpofition 
but rarely to be found among princes.’—* The compofitions of 
the two Grauns,’ he immediately adds, ¢ and of Quantz, have 
been in favour with his Prufian Majefty more than forty years ; 
and if it be true, as many aflert, that mufic has declined and 
degenerated fince that time, in which the Scaglattis, Vincis, 
Leos, Pergolefis, and Porporas flourifhed, as well as the greateft 
fingers that modern timcs have known, it is au indication of a 
found judgment, and of great difcernment in bis Majefty, to 
adhere thus firmly to the productions of a period which may be 
called the Auguftan age of mufic ; to ftem the torrent of caprice 
and fafhion with fuch unfhaken conftancy, is poffefling a kind 
of fet fol, by which Apollo and his fons are prevented from 
running riot, or changing from good to bad, and from bad to 
worle.’ 

That this is not all pure and unmixed panegyric on his 
Prufian Majefty’s tafte and difcernment, im making a judicious 
and well-timed ftand againft mufical innovations, we may col- 


e&t not only from the conditional form of the apparent compli- . 


ment, but likewife from the genera) tenor of the Author’s mu- 


fical opinions, as fcattered in different parts both of his former - 


and the prefent publication, and {til} more particularly delivered 


ynder the prefent article. In both thefe performances he has. 


frequently, and, in our opinion, very jultly confidered the mufi- 
¢al art as having received, in our own times, very confiderable 
improvements, both in the articles of compofition and per- 
formance. He fpeaks very plainly, and particularly, to the pre- 
fent point, in the following detached paflages; which however, 
we fhould not omit to obferve, are preceded by fome others, in 
which praife is very liberaJly, but with due difcrimination, be- 


ftowed on the late chiefs of the Berlin fchool *. 





' * The chapel-mafter Graun died in- 1759; his brother not long 
ago; and Mr. Quantz not much above a month ago, as the public 
papers have informed us. : 

‘ Though 
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* Though the world,’ fays the Author, ‘ is ever rolling on, 
moft of the Berlin muficians *, defeating its motions, have long 
contrived to ftand ftill.—I did not find that the ftyle of compo- 
fition, or manner of execution, to which his Pruffian Majefty 
has attached himfelf, fulfilled my ideas of perfe@tion. Here, 
as elfewhere, I fpeak according to my own feelings: however 
it would be prefumption in me to oppofe my fingle judgment 
to that of fo enlightened a Prince; if, luckily, mine were not 
the opinion of the greateft part of Europe: for, fhould it be 
allowed, that his Pruffian Majefty has fixed upon the Auguftan 
age of mufic, it does not appear that he has placed his favour 
upon the beft compofers of that age.’—He afterwards obferves, 
- that Vinci, Pergolefe, Leo, Feo, Handel, and many others wha 
flourifhed in the beft times of his Majefty’s mufical favourites— 
¢ whofe names are Religion at Berlin, and more {worn by than 
thofe of Luther and Calvin,’—are in his opinion fuperior to 
them in tafte and genius, : 
¢ There are, however, fchifms in this city as elfewhere; but 
heretics are obliged to keep their opinions to themfelves, while 
thofe of the eftablifhment may fpeak out: for though a univer 
fal toleration prevails here, as to different fects of chriftians, 
yet, in mufic, whoever dares to profefs any other tenets than 
| thofe of Graun and Quantz, is fure to be perfecuted.’ 
The diftinguifhed defpotifm which marks and directs all the 
civil and political movements and concerns of this country, is 
extended fo far as to check even the unruly motions of a fiddle~ 
ftick, or the pipe of a caffrate, at the opera, If a performer 
there dares to deviate from the ftrict letter of the fcore, by 
| adding to, altering, or diminifhing a fingle paflage in the part t 
before him, though poffibly to its improvement, an order is 
fent to him, De par le Roi, to adhere ftri€tly to the notes writ- 
ten by the compofer at his peril—Car tel eff notre plaifir. When 
compofitions are good, and a finger or performer is licentious, 
this, fays our Author, may be an excellent method ; but ¢ cer 
tainly fhuts out all tafte and refinement, So that mufic is trul 
ftationary in this country, his Majefty allowing no more liberty 
in that than he does in civil matters of government : not con- 
tented with being fole monarch of the lives, fortunes, and bufi- 
nefs of his fubjects, he even prefcribes rules to their moft in- 
nocent pleafures,’ 
Variety feems fo neceflary an ingredient to give a poignancy 
to all pleafures, that one cannot help being aftonifhed at the 

















* In this obfervation the Author meant not to include Carl. P. 
Emanuel Bach, or Francis Benda; who, as he elfewhere obferves, 
have perhaps been the only two, of all the muficians that have been 
in the fervice of Pruffia br more than 30 years, who have dared to 
have a ftyle of their own. 
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conftancy with which his Pruffian Majefty rejects even the moft 
exquifite novelties, replete with tafte and invention, and ftil} 
jogs on contentedly, and er repeating the monotonous pro- 


duétions of his old mafters. Perhaps the hint contained in the 
following paragraph, and which is thrown out by the ‘Author 
on another occafion, may, in fome meafure, clear up this dif- 
freulty. 

Though the K. of Pruflia, on his acceffion to the throne, had 
in his fervice fome muficians of the firft abilities, yet it is ob- 
ferved that he honoured the ftyle of his favourites abovemen- 
tioned more with his approbation, than that of any other of 
his fervants who poffefled greater originality and refinement: _ 
© but his Majefty,’ fays the Author, ¢ having early attached 
himfelf to an inftrument which, from its confined powers, has 
had lefs good mufic compofed for it than any other in com- 
mon ufe, was unwilling, perhaps, to encourage a boldnefs and 
variety in compofition, which his inftrument would not allow 
him to participate.’ 

After all, as the Author obferves, matters of fentiment, and 
mere objects of tafte and feeling, cannot eafily be reduced to 
any ftandard of perfection. ‘The tafte which his Majefty 
adopted very early, and ftill invariably adheres to, is, as we have 
already remarked, that of about forty years ago. Granting 
that this may have been an excellent period for compofttion, 
© I cannot intirely fubfcribe,’ fays the Author, ‘ to the opinion 
of thofe who think muficians have difcovered no refinements 
worth adopting fince that time.’ After particularifing fome of 
thefe, which are peculiar to the modern mufic, and which every 
man poflefied of tafte and fecling muft confider as real improve- 
ments of the art, he reminds us, that the practice of decrying 
mufical innovations is of very antient ftanding ; that even in 
the beft part of the era abovementioned, the elder muficians, 
and perfons in years, * cried out againft the innovations and 
levity of the younger. And no period can be named fince the 
time of Plato, who likewife complained of the degeneracy of 
mufic, in which it has not been faid to be corrupted by the 
moderns. ' 

¢ Mankind,” the Author afterwards very fenfibly obferves, 
¢ will certainly judge of their own pleafures ; and it is natural 
to fuppofe, that when a new {tile of compofition or performance 
generally prevails among the refined part of them, that it has 
fomething more captivating in it than-that which they quitted. 
However, caprice, vanity, and fondnefs for fingularity on gne 
fide ; and obftinacy, pride, and prejudice on the other, will al- 
ways make it difficult to reconcile different fects, or to draw 4 
line between truth and falfehood.’ 


We 
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We take our leave of Berlin with as much reluctance as we 
before quitted Vienna. But it would take up too much room 
to indicate, even in the moft curfory manner, the variety of 
curious matter contained in this article. We fhall only par-~ 
ticularife the entertaining and well written {ketches of the lives 
of M. Quantz, and of that original genius, the King’s prefent 
concert mafter, Francis Benda. . From Berlin the Author pro- 
ceeded to Hamburgh, on leaving which place he ftopped fome 
time at Bremen. He then entered the Low Countries, and re- 
Jates the obfervations made by him at Amfterdam, Haerlem, 
particularly defcribing the celebrated organ of that place, Ley- 
den, the Hague, and Rotterdam, at which city he ended his 
tour. We fhall terminate our extracts from this work by add 
ing a few particulars of the account of his vifit to Hamburgh, 
where he had the pleafure of hearing and converfing with.the 
celebrated Car]. Philip Emanuel Bach ; to whom he was intro- 
duced by M. Ebeling, the ingenious tranflator of his Italian 
tour into the German language. “he Author’s account of this 
great and original compoter is delivered con amore, but at the 
fame time in fuch a manner, as lIcaves no room to doubt the 
juftice of the eulogium. ‘The following detached extracts, eveg 
in their mutilated ftate, do equal honour to the charaSter and 
talents of this great mufician, and to the knowlege, tafle, and 
fenfibility of his biographer. | 

¢ Hamburgh,’ fays the Author, ‘ is not, at prefent, poffeffed 
of any ‘mufical. profeffor of great eminence, except Mr. C. BP. 
Emanuel Bach; but he is a legion! I had long contemplated, 
with the higheft delight, his elegant and original compofitions s 
and they had created in me fo {trong a defire to fee, and to hear 
him, that I wanted no other mufical temptation to vifit this city.’ 
—M. Bach received the Author with great kindnefs, but mo- 
deftly faid, that he was afhamed to think how finall his re- 
ward would be, for the trouble he had taken to vifit Hamburgh. 
“¢ You are come here, faid he, fifty years too late.”—He tried 
a new piano fista, and in a wild, carelefs manner, threw away 
thoughts and execution upon it, that would have fet up any 
one elfe.—He told me at my departure, that there would be fome 
poor mufic of his performed in St. Catherine’s church the next 
day, which he advifed me not to hear. His pleafantry removed 
all reftraint, without Jeflening that refpe€t and veneration for 
him with which his works had infpired me at a diftance.’ 

In his account of a fubfequent vifit, * he played to me,’ fays 
the Author, * on his Si/bermann Clavichord, and favourite inftru- 
ment, three or four of his choiceft and moft difficult compo- 
fitions, with the delicacy, precifion, and fpirit, for which he is 
fo juftly celebrated among his countrymen. In the pathetic 


and flow movements, whenever he had a long note to exprefs, 
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he abfolutely contrived to produce, from his inftrument, 4 cry 
of forrow and complaint, fuch as can only be effected upon the 
clavichord, and perhaps by himfelf. 

¢ After dinner—I prevailed upon him to fit down again to 
a clavichord, and he played with little intermiffion till near 
eleven o'clock at night. During this time, he gtew fo ani. 
‘mated and poffeffed, that he not only played, tut looked like one 
infpired. His eyes were fixed, his under lip fell, and drops of 
effervefcence diftilled from his countenance. He faid, if he 
were to be fet to work frequently, in this manner, he fhould 
grow young again.’ —— 

Speaking of his compofitions the Writer acknowledges, that 
€ the ftyle of this Author is fo uncommon, that a little habit is 
neceflary for the enjoyment of it, Quintilian made a relifh for 
the works of Cicero the criterion of a young orator’s advance- 
ment in his ftudies; and thofe of C. P. E. Bach, may ferve as 
a touchftone to the.tafte and difcernment of a young mufician, 
Complaints have been made againft his pieces for being Jong, 
difficult, fantaftic, and far-fetched. In the firft particular, he is 
Jefs defenfible than in the reft ; yet the fault will admit of fome 
extenuation ; for /ength, in a mufical compofition, is fo much 
expected in Germany, that an author is thought barren of 
ideas, who leaves off till every thing has been faid which the 
fubjedt fuggefts, 

© Eafy, and difficult, are relative terms; what is called a hard 
word by a perfon of no education, may be very familiar toa 
{cholar. Our Author’s works are more cifficult to exprefs than | 
to execute. As to their being fanta/ffical and far-fetched, the ace | 
cufation, if it be juft, may be foftened, by alleging, that his 
boldeft ftrokes, both of melody and modulation, are always 
confonant to rule, and fupported by learning; and that his | 
flights are not the wild ravings of ignorance or madnefs, but 
the effufions of cultivated genius. His pieces, therefore, will 
’ be found, upon a clofe examination, to be‘fo rich in invention, 
tafte, and learning, that, with alJ the faults laid to their charge, 
each line of them, if wire-drawn, would furnifh more new 
ideas than can be difcovered in a whole page of many other 
compofitions that have been well received by the public.” _ 

The Author, in another place, points out fome ftrong traits, 
of refemblance in the characters of this great mufician, and of 
the younger Scarlatti. ‘ Both,’ he obferves, * were fons of great 
and popular compofers, regarded as ftandards of perfe€tion by | 
all their cotemporaries, except their own children, who dared © | 
to explore new ways to fame. Domenico Scarlatti, halfacen- | 
tury ago, hazarded notes of tafte and effect, at which other 
muficians have but juft arrived, and to which the public ear 1s 


but lately reconciled; Emanuel Bach, in like manner, feems + 
to 
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to have outftript his age.’—In his laft fix concertos, lately pub- 
lifhed, he has ftudied ‘pag aly 5 frequently, the Author thinks, 
at the expence of his l originality: * however, the great 
mufician appears in every movement, and thefe productions will 
probably be the better received, for refembling the mufic of 


‘this world more than his former pieces, which feem made for 


another region, or at leaft another century, when what is now 
thought difficult and far-fetched will, perkaps, be familiar and 
natural.’ 

To the other particulars here given, relating to this exalted 
genius, the Author has added a catalogue of his principal com- 
pofitions, for the fatisfaction of thofe who may wifh to procure 
them here, where they are in general but little known. They 
were produced during his refidence at Berlin, where he conti~ 
nued near thirty years in the fervice of his Pruffian Majefty, 
and where a ftyle of mufic prevailed totally different from his 
own. After repeated folicitations he obtained his difmiffion in 
1767, on being invited to fucceed Telemann as mufic director 
at Hamburgh, where he has continued ever fince. From the 
prefent low ftate of mufic in this city, this man, who * was cer- 
tainly born to write for great performers, and for a refined au- 
dience,’ is here evidently out of his element; but, on the other 


hand, he enjoys independance and content, which, we imagine, 


are not eafily to be had in the dominions of Brandenburgh. In 
a converfation with the Author, he told him, * that if he was 
in a place where his compofitions could be well executed, and 
well heard, he fhoutd certainly kill himfelf by exertions to 
pleafe. ‘* But adieu, Mufic! now, he faid, thefe are good 
people for fociety, and I enjoy more tranquility and indepen- 
dance here. than at a court; after I was fifty 1 gave the thing 
up, and faid, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die! and 
I am now reconciled to my fituation ; except, indeed, when I 
meet with men of tafte and difcernment, who deferve better 
mufic than we can give them here; then, I blufh for myfelf, 
and for my good friends the Hamburghers.” 

The fpecimens which we have given of this work render any 
obfervations on the very confpicuous and various merits of it 
wholly unneceflary. We fhall only obferve that, at the fame 
time that the inquifitive mufical Reader will here meet with 
much ufeful and agreeable information, it is conveyed in fo 
pleafing and familiar a manner, as to be interefting, and intelli- 
gible, even .to thofe who do not profefs or cultivate mufic. 

To the fecond volume are prefixed the Author’s propofals for 
printing by fubfcription the f th Nie Hiftory of this art, for the 
elucidation of which he undertook his late perfonal refearches 
after new and curious matter, in Fraace, Italy, and Germany, 
From this -paper it appears that the work is in great forward- 

5 nefs ; 
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nefss but we find likewife that the further profecution, or pubs 


lication, of it, will depend on the able reception of thefe 
propofals. On this occafion we ns exprefs our hearty 
wifhes that the Author may meet with that encouragement from 
the public, to which, on fo many accounts, he appears to have 
a very juft claim. B, 
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Art. XI. Iiluftrations of Natural Hiftory: wherein are exhibited up- 
wards of 220 Figures of exotic Infetts, according to their diffe- 
rent Genera; very few of which have hitherto been figured by any 
Author. Engraved and coloured from Nature, with the greateit 
Accuracy, and under the Author’s own Infpection, on fifty Copper- 
plates. With a particular Defcription of each Infect: interfperfed 
with Remarks and Reflection on the Nature and Properties of 
many of them. By R. Drury. Vol. Il. gto. 21. 12s. 6d. 
Boards. White. 1773. 


Ls our 43d vol. p. 116—120, we gave an account of the 
firft part of thefe elegant illuftrations of one of the moft 
pleafing branches of natural hiftory. In that article we fully 
explained Mr. Drury’s plan, and gave our impartial come 
mendation of the manner in which his work, fo far as it was 
at that time carried, was executed. This very ingenious artift 
then complained, in his preface, of the little attention paid by 
his countrymen to natural hiftory. We, in our Review of his 
book, exprefled our hope that he would fee caufe to retract 
this opinion, and-that the encouragement he might meet with, 
would prove one fortunate circumftance toward convincing him 
of his error. The event has been anfwerable both to his and our 
wifhes ; and he now gratefully declares, in his preface to the pre- 
fent publication, that he has ‘ the greateft reafon to be fatisfied on 
that head ;’ that the world * has generoufly encouraged his firft 
attempt;’ that the fecond volume * owes its appearance to that 
caufe ;’ that the quick fale ‘ of a great number of copies, on 
the firft publication, was a proof of the great progrefs natural 
hiftory has made ;’ and gave him ‘¢ the utmoft hopes that a con- 
tinuation might be equally acceptable, if conducted on the famé 
plan, and rendered as agreeable, by the exertion of the Artift’s 
abilities.’ “ail 

The Author has fubjoined a remark or two, which deferve 
to be tranfcribed into a literary journal, becaufe they are juftly 
charaéteriftic, in fome refpe@ts, of the prefent ftate of tafte in 
Great Britain. 

‘ It is a pleafing reflection,’ fays Mr. Drury, ¢ to confider 
the great ftrides natural hiftory is making in this kingdom, as 
well as in other parts of the world; and the many publications 
on the various fubjeéts of nature, that have made their appear- 


ance within thefe laft three or four years, is a circumftance oe 
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muft give every man of a liberal mind the greateft fatisfaCtion, 
We fee perfons fkilled in natural hiftory, receiving encourage- 
ments and rewards from men of rank and property, according 
to their refpective abilities. Some are encouraged to purfue 
their ftudies in foreign parts, and inveftigate the fecrets of na- 
ture among the trees and plants; others are employed in dif- 
covering countries, and fearching the fhores of coats hitherto 
unknown, for fubjeéts that will either afford profit or fpecula- 
tive pleafures while the artift at home is not neglected, but 
meets the reward his merit entitles him to,’ 

Mr. Drury obferves, however, that ‘ Natural Hiftory has lefs 
reafon to court the favour and protection of mankind than many 
other branches of knowlege; as the purfuit of it, either as a 
{cience or amufement, is fo replete with pleafure, that it is 
hardly poffible to refufe it our approbation and encouragement, 
—and we are often ftimulated to purfue it, from the appear- 
ance of that inexhauftible ftore of entertainment it is fure to 
afford, It is therefore lefs to be wondered at, that publications 
on thefe fubjects are more numerous than formerly ; as the de- 
fire of communicating knowlege and happinefs is irrefiftable, 
and men, for their own fakes, will be induced to follow the 
tracts, where the enjoyment of unallayed pleafure lies within 
their grafp.’—This is very true ; at the fame time that it re- 
duces Mr. 1D’s own acknowlegements of the favour of the pub- 
lic (and, by a parity of reafoning, thofe of every other writer) 


: xs a mere compliment.—But every thing that is handfome is right. 
? . ° 


With refpect to entomology in particular, it is here farther ob- 
ferved, that the many publications that have appeared on that 
fubject within thefe two years, are proofs how well works of 
this kind are received. _ And yet.our ingenious Artift finds rea- 
fon to lament the want of turiofity and attention to this branch 
of natural knowlege among all ranks of people refident in re- 
mote climates, .Hetice it is that we are deprived of thofe enter- 
taining remarks and obfervations on the natural hiftory of thofe 
new and pleafing objects which are fo beautifully delineated, 
and fo accurately defcribed, in this volume, and with which we 
were fo well fatisfied in the fr/?. * 1 mentioned, fays he, my 
opinion of the caufe in my former addrefs, in which I have 
fince been confirmed by repeated proofs; and notwithftanding 
the great labour‘and trouble I have been at, not only in pro- 
Curing the fubjects of the prefent volume, but in endeavouring 
alfo to get the natural hiftory of fome of the moft extraordinary 
of them, I have not been able to obtain one fingle piece of 
information proper to be laid before the public, 

* It is to little or no purpofe, continues Mr. D, to make 
further enquiry into the reafons of this want of curiofity among 
people fituated in diftant climates, more than I have already 
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done. I find it is fo; and whether it proceeds from an iff. 
judged pride, in thinking fuch minute animals below their 
notice, or whether it arifes from that languor of mind,’ [which 
we think the moft probable] * as well as of body, that generally 
prevails in warm climates, is a matter of no confequence to 
mankind ; the world is not benefited by their fituations, and we 
muft be content to remain in our prefent ignorance, till Pro. 
vidence fhall think proper to give us a fecond Swammerdam or 
Reamur, &c. and place him at a diftant part of the globe for 
the advantage of the human race.’ 

It is unneceflary to prolong the prefent article, farther than 
to inform our Readers, in nearly the words of the Author, that 
the fame plan, of giving juf? and accurate figures, which was 
followed in the firft volume, is continued in this; that the ut- 
moft care and nicety has been obferved, both in the outlines 
and engraving ; that nothing is ftrained, or carried beyond the 
bounds which Nature has fet ; and that whoever will compare 
the engravings with the originals, will, the Author flatters him- 
felf, allow, that nothing is borrowed from fancy; or any colour 
given to an infeét, which does not really exift in the fubje& 
intended to be reprefented. 

The Author concludes his addrefs with acknowledging his 
obligations to thofe friends to whom he is indebted for a great 
number of figures that form a confiderable part of this work ; 
many of which, he affures us, are fo very rare, as not to be 


met with in any cabinet but that of Dr. Fothergill, Cc 
¢ 
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POETICALE. 

Art.12. Lhe Academic Sport{man; or, a Winter’s Day: A Poem. 
By the Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, Fellow of Trinity-College, Dub- 
lin. 4to. 1s. Johnfton. Reprinted from the Dublin Edition. 
1773:> 

' HE Author, in his dedication, fuppofes his fubje& to be new, 

but in this he is miftaken. It has been treated by many Eng- 
lifh poets, by Gay in particular; and a bard, who, for aught we 
know, may be now living, has written an eclogue profefledly om 
partridge fhooting. Neverthelefs, in fo wide a field there is room 
fufficient for other adventurers to ‘‘ expatiate free ;” and this poetical 
fportfman promifes us no indifferent entertainment, whilft in this 
picturefque manner he fets out in a morning : 
© Oft when I’ve feen the new-fledg’d morn arife, 

And {pread its pinions to the polar fkies, 

Th’ expanded air with gelid fragrance fan, 

Brace the flack nerves, and animate the man; 
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Swift from the college, and from cares I flew, 

(For ftudious cares folicit femething new) 

From tinkling bells that wake the truant’s fears, 

And lJetter’d trophies of three thoufand years ; , 
‘Through length’ning ftreets with fanguine hopes I glide, 
The fatal tube depending at my fide ; | 

No bufy vender dins with clam’rous call, 

No rattling carriage drives me to the wall ; 

The clofe-compactted fhops, their commerce laid, 

In filence frown like manfions of the dead— 

Save, where the footy-fhrowded wretch cries ** /aweep,” 
Or drowfy watchman italks in broken fleep, 

’Scap’d from the hot-brain’d youth of midnight fame, 
Whofe mirth is mifchief, and whofe glory thame— 
Save, that from yonder ftew the batter’d beau, 

With tott’ring fteps comes reeling to and fro— 

Mark, ‘how the live-long revels of the night 

Stare in his face, and ftupify his fight! 

Mark the loofe frame, yet impotently bold, 

»Twixt man and beatt, divided empire hold !— 
Amphibious wretch! the prey of paffion’s tide, 

The wreck of riot, and the mock of pride. 

‘ But we, my friend, with aims far diff’rent borne, 
Seek the fair fields, and court the blufhing morn; 
With fturdy finews, brufh the frozen fnow, 

While crimfon colours on our faces glow, 
Since life is fhort, prolong it while we can, 
And vindicate the ways of health to man.’ 


The following noble and well-expreffed fentiments fit very grace- 
fully on this reverend fportiman, however uncommon they may be 
amongft the fraternity of the field: 


‘ Heav’n! what delights my ative mind renew, 
When out-fpread Nature opens to my view, 
The carpet-cover’d earth of {pangled white, 
The vaulted fky, juft ting’d with purple light; 
The bufy blackbird hops from fpray to {pray, 
The gull, felf-balane’d, floats his liquid way; 
The morning breeze in milder air retires, 

And rifing rapture all my bofom fires, 

In incenfe wafted to the throne on high, 

To him who form’d the earth—the air—the fky, 
Who gives me health and vigour to enjoy, 

_ Guides me e’en now, and guarded when a boy— 
Accept, great Gop! the fervour of my pray’r, 
And as before, continue ftill thy care, 

Oft as I view Thee in creation’s drefs, 
Be mine to praife Thee, as ’tis thine to blefs.’ 


The verfes on the death of the woodcock will remind the Reader 
of Pope’s beautiful lines on the fall of a pheafant; but the Irith 
woodcock has a pathetic circumftance in his favour, which the Eng- 
lifh pheafant had not, in that he had fled to the place where he met 
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his fate for an afylum from the rigours of his proper country. ‘The 
reflections arifing on that circumitance will call other thoughts than 
thofe of criticifm to the mind of every honeft Hibernian : 


_© Ah! what avails him now the varnith’d die, 
The tortoife-colour’d back, the brilliant eye, 
The pointed bill, that fteer’d his vent’rous way 
From Northern climes, and dar’d the boift’rous fea ; 
To milder fhores in vain thefe pinions fped, 
Their beauty blafted, and their vigour fled. 

‘ Thus the poor peafant, ftruggling with diftrefs, 
Whom rig’rous laws, and rigid hunger prefs, 

In weftern regions feeks a milder ftate ; 
Braves the broad ocean, and refigns to fate ; 

Scarce well arriv’d, and lab’ring to procure 
Life’s free fubfiftence, and retreats fecure, 
Sudden! he fees the roving Inpian nigh, 

Fate in his hand, and ruin in his eye— 

Scar’d at the fight, he runs, he bounds, he flies, 
Till arrow-pierc’d, he falls—he faints—he dies, 
Unhappy man! who no extreme could fhun, 

By tyrants banifh’d, and by chance undone ; 

In vain ! fair virtue fan’d the free-born flame, 
Now fall’n alike to fortune and to fame. 

‘ But why, my mufe! when livelier themes I fought, 
Why change the rural fcenes to fober thought ? 
Why roufe the patriot ardour in my breaft, 
Ufelefs its glow, when Freepom droops depreft ? 
Not mine to combat lux’ry’s lordly ftride, 

My humble lot forbids th’ afpiring pride, 
Forbids to ftop depopulation’s hand 

That crufhes induftry, and frights the land, 
That robs the poor of half their little ftore, 
And infurrection fpreads from fhore to fhore. 

‘ Thefe to prevent, be ftill the ftatefman’s end, 
And this the tafk of fovereigns to attend.’ 


Mr. Fitzgerald appears to poffefs indifputable talents both for re- 
fleGtion and: defcription ; the latter of which he exhibits, very agree- 


ably, in another place, when in want of refrefhment he feeks ‘* the 
cottage of the hind” 


¢ That yonder fmokes, by ruffet hawthorn hedg’d, 
By hay-yard back’d,~and fide-long cow houfe edg’d: 
Oft have I there my thirft and toil allay’d, 
Approach’d as now, and dar’d the dog that bay’d ; 
The fmiling matron joys to fee her guefts, 

Sweeps the broad hearth, and hears our free requetts, 
Repels her little brood that throng too nigh, 

The homely board prepares, the napkin dry, 

‘The new-made butter, and the rafher rare, 

The new-laid egg, that’s drefs’d with niceft care ; 
The milky ftore, for cream colleéted firft, 

Crowns the clean noggin, and allays our thir; 
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While crackling faggots bright’ning as they burn, 
Shew the neat cupboard, and the cleanly churn; 
The plaintive hen, the interloping goofe, 

The Jamkin dear that frifks about the houfe— 
The modeft maiden rifes from her wheel, 

Who unperceiv’d a filent look would fteal ; 


2 Call’d the attends, affifts with artlefs grace, 


The bloom of nature flufhing on her face, 
That fcorns the die, which pallid pride can lend, 
And all the arts which luxury attend.’ 


Art. 13. Ode on an Evening View of the Crefcent at Bath; in- 
fcribed to the Rev. Sir Peter Rivers Gay, Bart>fgto. 6d. 
Dodfley, &c. 1773. 

This little whimfical fpurt was thrown out on occafion of a fcheme 
intended to convert the beautiful fields in front of the Crefcent at 
Bath into kitchen gardens ; for which Gothic defign Sir Peter Rivers 
Gay, the proprietor, is threatened with being metamorphofed into 
a cauliflower : 


For oh! I tremble to relate 
Thine ills in future day, 

A cauliflower muft be thy fate, 
Sir Peter Rivers Gay, 


Thou in this fair, this fragrant {pat 
Shalt od’rous plants furvey, 
Thyfelf be deftin’d to the pot, 


Sir Peters Rivers gay. 


{n vain your cabbag’d head you'll rear, 
And branching leaves difplay, 

Five farthings is the price you’ll bear, 
Sir Peter Rivers Gay. 


Every ftanza concludes with the fame burthen, in which the whole 
joke muft, we imagine, depend upon the reverend baronet’s being 
very fond of his title. L,. 
Art. 144 The Nabob; or, Afiatic Plunderers. A fatirical Poem. 

In a Dialogue between a Frignp and the AuTHor. To which 

are annexed, a few fugitive Pieces of Poetry. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Townfend, 17732. 

There is more of energy than of elegance in this fatire; which is 
written in the manner of Pope’s dialogues. It is fomewhs: tedious, 
and confifts almoft entirely of introduGion. The Writer’s main ob- 
jet is to brand the cruelty and rapacity of our countrymen in the 
Eaft Indies. His defign cannot be too much. applauded, although 
we fhould not be lavith in the commendation of his poetry ; which, 
however, to fay the leaft of it, is above mediocrity: and the Ver/es 
by a Gentleman, on feeing his child afleep in the cradle, juft before his 
going to prifon, are extremely pathetic, and excellent. We have the 
‘am to find that they are, as he fays, * a fiétion, the Author not 

eing married at that time; though a friend in that unhappy fitua- 
tion gave the firft hint for that little piece.’ 

" Q 3 Arte 
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Art. 15. Poems and Tranflations, by a young Gentleman of 
Cambridge. 4to. 1s. 6d. Evans, 1773. 

Equally prurient and impotent ; the produétion of fome vicious, 
unfledged univerfity Macaroni. L 
Art. 16. The Fond Lover; a Poem. gto. 1s. Allen, 1773, ° 

** But hufh, my filly mufe !” . | 

By all means, hufh! L | 

Art. 17.. The Pantheon; a Poem. 4to. 28. 6d. Williams, 
; 1773. 

The Author, prefuming to wield the lath of fatire, aims his fu- 
rious ftrokes at a number of diftinguifhed perfons, whom he fuppofes 
to be affembled at the ‘ Pantheon’s fcene fublime ;’ but he has the 

oodnefs to difcriminate the charaéters which pafs in review before 
him ; and to favour fome of them with his panegyric. His verfes 
are worfe than indifferent:—buat we cannot defcend to criticife an 
Author who has not yet attained even the humble honours of the 
fpelling-book. 

Art. 18. The Poet; aPoem. 4to. 25. 6d. Flexney. 1773. 

There are good lines, and fpirited paflages, in this poem; but its 
merit is greatly obfcured by the malignant perfonal abufe with 
which it abounds. It is (if we miltake not) the work of a bard 
whom we remember to have heard complain that he 

s Had long been buried in a mean fifh-town :” 
And who feems to be one of the laft remains of that Calmuc-tribe of 
authors who are to be regarded as the brood of Churchill’s fpawn, 





and the heirs of his Billingfgate fortunes. L. 
Art. 19. The City Patricians; a Poem. gto. 2s. 6d. Allen. 
17739 


Celebrates the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen, in numbers 
not unworthy a defcendant of the great SerTLeE, the famous city poet 
of the laft age. The Settle of other times, indeed, fhone only in 
panegyric; but the prefent Settle is a very Juvenal at fatire *, and 
lafhes the City-Patricians, as he calls em, without mercy. A reme- 
nant, however, are faved from his fury ; and Sawbridge, Kirkman, 
and one or two others, are ‘** honourable men.”—Bull, our bard 
feems to be at a lofs what to do with; as we are, to pronounce 
whether he moft praifes or abufes him, Let our Readers determine, 
if they can; and take the lines for a fpecimen: 

Roufe Bull, for fhame! nor indolently fit, 
The dupe of artifice, or wicked wit; 
Thou want’{t no aid, to j//ujirate thy fame, 
All know thon’rt honeft, who but know thy name, 

The maz, therefore, we fuppofe is honeft in virtue of his name: 
fo true is the obfervation of Father Shandy, ‘* that there is a ftrange 
kind of magic bias which good or dad names irrefiftibly imprefs on 
our characters and conduct.” What pity that there are not more 
Bulls in the city, and fewer Bears ! 


- 


* We fhould have fuppofed him to have ‘been the Author, alfo, 
of The Senators, and of The Patricians (fee Rev. vols. xlvi. and xlviii-) 
had not he, himfelf, in a note, p. 3, commended thofe performances, 
gs ‘ two Jpirited and excellent poeins,’ : 
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Art. 20. City Patriotifm difplayed; a Poem. Addreffed to Lord 


North. 4to. 1s. Dixwell. 

Another fon of Settle, but of different politics. This Gentleman 
is a courtier; and deems much lefs honourably of Mr. Bull: who, 
he tells us, gets fuddled at midnight routs, for the good of the pub- 
lic, and that, next morning, he 
ruminates on court iatrigs t, 

And weighs your merits as he weighs his figs, 
In either cafe felf-intereft prevails, 
And juft as that direéts, he turns the fcales. 

Mr. Bull’s encomiaft (in the preceding article) we are perfuaded, 
comes neareft the truth of the charaéter; for, whatever we might 
think of his politics, we have not the leaft apprehenfion that the 
worthy alderman would cheat us in the weight of a pound of figs. 
Art. 21. Happinefs; acharaéteriftic Poem. 4to. 1s. Mur- 

ray. 1773. 

The Author of this poem feems to be an honeft inoffenfive man, 
and therefore we with, with all our hearts, that he may find himfelf 
what we have not found him, matter of his fubjeét. 

Art. 22. Surry Triumphant; or, the Kentifb Mens’ Defeat. A 
new Ballad; being a Parody on Chevy-Chace. 4to. 15. John- 
fon. 1773. 

A late famous cricket-match, Surry againft Kent *, for z000 |. is 
the bafis of this parody; the ingenious Author of which has had in 
view fomething more ‘ than merely tracing the out-line of a molt 
beautiful original, and indulging an innocent pleafantry, which has 
ftric&t truth for its foundation; it being his intention to convey, at 
the fame time, a moral precept of no fnall importance to his coun- 
a Neighbours. This moral is fully expreffed in the concluding 

anza ; 
God fave the King, and blefs the land 
With plenty and increafe ; 
And grant henceforth that dle games 
In barveft-time may ceafe ! 


NoveEts. 

Art. 23. The Rake; or, the ddventures of Tom Wildman, Ex- 
hibiting ftriking Pictures of Life, in all its variegated Scenes ; in- 
terfperfed with the Hiftories of feveral Perfonages of ether Sex, 
well known in the polite World. Written by Him/fe/f. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 5s. Williams. 7 
Some parts of this hiftory of a ftrolling player are fit only for rakes 

and libertines, of either fex, to read. But, although the cheek of 

modefty would be frequently crimfon’d by the unchafte details which 
frequently occur, particularly in the firft volume, it muft be acknow- 








_ + We have thus fpelt this word, merely for the fake of doing juf- 
tice to the rbime; but, in juftice to our bard, alfo, we muft obferve, 


that he fpells it in the plain profe way, intrigues. 
* The Surry-men headed by Lord Tankerville, &c. the Kentith- 


men by the Duke of Dorfet, Sir Horace Mann, &c. 
Q4 led ged 
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Icdged that, toward the conclufion, the flory grows moral, fober, and 
exemplary. 

The Author of this motley performance feems, on fome former 
occafion, to have {marted under the lath of criticifm ; for he plenti- 
fully abufes the Reviewers: fo ill do fome people bear to hear of 
their faults !—Yet he affects, at the fame time, to hold his cenfurers 
in the moft foyercign contempt: in which particular circumftance 
there feems room to queftion his integrity ;—for true contempt would 
not have deigned to zetice the wretches. 

Art. 24 Lhe fatal Effects of Deception, 1amo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d, 
7 fewed. Jones, 1773. 

Although there is nothing very extraordinary in the compofition of 
this novel, it is not unentertaipiny or uninterefting ; and the moral 
inference, as implied in the titlespage, is important, and can never 
be too ftrongly impreffed on the minds of young readers. | 

RAMATIHIC, 


“Art. 25. The Pantheonites. A Dramatic Entertainment. As 


. J performed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. 8vo. 15, 


Bell. 1773. 

A tolerable burlefque on the affected gentility and quality-airs of 
people who, by the fudden acquifition of riches, are raifed from trade 
to a fuperior rank in lifes The Author himfelf {peaks of it in mo- 
deft terms. He tells us, that it was haftily produced, to ferve ‘a 
performer of fingular merit*;’ but written under a gloom of 
mind exceedingly difadvantageous to comic ideas: alluding to fome 
fatal and irreparable event in his family.—Allowing for fuch unfa- 
vorable circumftances, benevolence will pronounce this little drama 
to poffefs confiderable merit. It will divert, either on the ftage or 
in the clofet: and the Writer, we fuppofe, aimed at nothing farther. 


Art. 26. The Trip to Portfmouth , a Sketch of one Agt, with 


Songs. Svo. 1s. Waller, &c. 1773. 

Our prefent race of comic writers feldom fail to catch the public 
events as wellas the peculiar manners of the times; in which purfuit 
they meet with plenty of game, and they generally bring it to a 
good market: a jubilee in Warwickfhire, or a royal vifit to a diftant 
fea-port, warm’d up again, is fure to prove a welcome feaft to the 
Londoners. 

The late Naval Review, was an occurrence too notable to be over- 
‘looked by our theatrical purveyors, Accordingly, the facetious 
George Alexander Stevens + has cooked it into a. very tolerable 
mefs, feafoned with humour and fun, and fuited to the palates of 
thofe who are frequenters of Foote’s Ordinary in the Haymarket. 

The drollery of this piece confifts in the oddity of the characters 
affémbled at Portfmouth to /ee the /oew ; and fome of the fcenes are 
juftly fatirical, and truly diverting. 


——a——, 





a 
—_ 


* Mr. Wefton.—Mr. Foote having, however, unexpectedly favoured 
this excellent a€tor in a way which rendered a new piece unnecel- 
fary, the Pantheonites, we are told, was performed for the benefit of 
Mr. Jewell. 2 
+ Famous for his Leétures on Heads. 
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Art. 27. La Zingara: or, the Gipfy. A Burletta. Set to 
Mafic by Mr. Barthelemon. As performed at Mary-le-Bon Gar- 
dens, Auguft 21, 1773, 4t0, IS. Becket. 

Where there is nothing to praife, in thefe minor dramas, there can 
be little to fay: for, 

| ‘«¢ Who breaks a bufter-fly upon the wheel ?” 


MrscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 28. The Appendix to the Vauxhall Affray* ; or, the Maca- 
ronies defeated: To which is prefixed an elegant Caricature, 

called the Macaroni Sacrifice. 8vo. 18. Williams. 

Thofe who have leifure and inclination to attend to the circum- 
fiances of this idle fracas, will here find the detail of them con- 
tinued down to the quarrel between Capt. Scawen and Mr. Fitagerald, 
at the time when the former was put under arreft. The print repre- 
} fents the Rev. Mr. Bate facrificing Mr. F. and his companions at the 
fhrine of Virtue. 

Art. 29. A Letter to Sir ‘fobn Fielding, Knt, occafioned by his 
extraordinary Requeft to Mr. Garrick, for the Suppreffion of the 
Beggar’s Opera. ‘To which is added, a Poftfcript to D. Garrick, 
Efq; By William Auguftus Miles. 8vo. 1s. Bell. 1773. 

The retort difcourteous, Mr. Miles, who is a warm admirer of the 

; Beggar’s Opera, infifts that Sir Johr, who, he fays, ‘ is intrenched 

| to the very chin,’ in the midf or ‘ continued and uninterrupted 

{cenes of profligacy and debauchery,’ could never be fincere or feri- 

{ ous in his application to have Mr. Gay’s celebrated opera ba- 

| nifhed from the ftage, on account of ‘ the dangerous effect it is fup- 

pofed to have on the morals of the people :’ and he is wanton in 
his ridicule of what he terms the Juftice’s ingenious calculation, that 

: F every time this piece is ated, it ‘* fends one additional thief to the 

ows.” 

ms If you are really,’ fays Mr. M. ‘ ambitious of correcting the 

morals ‘of the people, and willing to preferve a number of your fel- 

Jow-creatures from an ignominious death, fupprefs thofe brothels 

with which your neighbourhood is crouded and difgraced,’ &c. &c.— 
In this ftrain he continues to inveigh againft the worfhipful Ma- 

giftrate of Bow-ftreet, treating him, his clerks, and the fubordinate 

officers of juftice, with great feverity. In a word, he confiders Sir 

John’s ‘ officious application,’ not only as highly ridiculous, but as 

implying ‘ a fcandalous reflection on the good fenfe of the nation, 

[with whom the performance in queftion has been fo long and fo 

greatly a favorite] and on the virtue of Mr. Gay, whofe purity of 

manners, joined to an uncommon goodnefs of heart, ought to have 

: preferved him from the imputation of endeavouring to corrupt the 

morals of his fellow citizens.’—It is needlef{s to point out the inva- 

lidity of this argument. 

Mr. M. indeed, has little to fay in defence of the Beggar's Opera 
as a moral work. The queftion is, undoubtedly, of a nice and dif- 
ficult nature, and much’ may be faid on both fides of it.—As to 
Swift’s opinion, which has been often quoted in favour of Mr, Gay’s 
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production, we think it is the lefs to be regarded, as he was a ver 

partial friend to the author.—And his abufe of fo worthy and ami. 
able a perfon as Dr. Herring, who is faid to have preached a court 
fermon againft it, is a circumftance which has turned out to the 


‘difadvantage only of the Dean’s reputation. 


Art. 30. Effays from the Batchelor ; in Profe and Verfe. By the 

Authors of the Epiftle to Gorges Edmond Howard, Efq; 12mo, 

2 Vols. 6s. Becket. 1773. 

Thefe eflays are reprinted from a periodical paper lately * pub. 
Vifhed in Dublin. Moit of them relate to political matters ; although 
a lively vein of humour and pleafantry runs through the whole, 
Some of the papers, however, are of a mifcellaneous nature; not a 
few of them are in verfe; and it is faid that fome.of the beft wits in 
Ireland have clubbed to furnifh this entertainment for the public, 
Among other pieces, the admirable ‘‘ Epifle to Gorges Edmond How- 
ard, E/q; with Notes by George Faulkner, Efg; and Alderman t+,” is 
here printed ; and we have perufed it again and again with unremit- 
ting pléafure. The drollery of this epiftle, and efpecially of the 
notes, (fo merrily attributed to the honeft Alderman) is, indeed, ini- 
mitable ; and Swift, were he now living, would envy Mr. Howard 
the reputation which he has acquired by it, as well as by his other 
ingenious eflays inferted in this very entertaining colleétion. 

Prefixed to Volume J. is an engraving, containing two excellent 
caricatures ; one of which feems to be intended for the author of the 
Epiftle, dc. whom we have never {een ; and the other is indeed the 
worthy Alderman, his own feif, painted to the life, and excelling, in 
perfonal refemblance, even the celebrated Peter Paragraph of the 
Haymarket. 


RertiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 31. Hope in Defpair; a Proje& for effeQually fatisfying 
the Petitioners for Relief in the Matter of Subfcription ; and per- 
petuating the Peace of the Church. By way of Letter to the Lord 
Bifhop of London. 4to. 1s. 6d. Davis. 1773. 

Confifts of ferious invective againft the petitioners, and the diffen- 
ters; and of a ludicrous propofal for giving perfect fatisfaétion to all 
the malecontents, and precluding the poflibility of every religious 
controverfy for ever-—— 

‘ Firlt, Let all ecclefiaftical benefices and employments, of what 
kind, nature, or denomination foever, throughout England and Wales, 
be immediately put up to public auction, and conveyed, in fee-fimple, 
to the purchafers, their heirs and affigns for ever. 

* Secondly, Let the monies arifing by fuch fale be paid into the 
hands of the treafurer of the fociety at the Feathers Tavern, to be by 
him divided and paid, fhare and fhare alike, to every member of the 
affociation there, for his, her, and their own private ufe and ufes, 
without impeachment of wafte. 

* Whether the original periodical paper is ftill continued in Dub- 
jin, or not, we are not informed. 

+ See Review for Auguft 1772, 
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¢ Thirdly, Let all and every of-the orthodox clergy be immedi- 
ately fhipped off and tranfported, at the expence of the government, 
purfuant to the directions of the Marerace-Act, to fome of his 
Majefty’s plantations in North-America, Jamaica, Antigua, &c. &¢, 
to be then and there employed, as labourers and flaves, during the 
term of their natural lives. And, 

‘ Fourthly, Let the feveral turners, carpenters, carvers, joiners, 
&c. under the infpection of the ingenious Mrs, Salmon, of Fleet-ttreet, 
London, be directed to fabricate, prepare, and bring in a wew fet 
of parfons, confifting of wood, lead, iron, and {tone, or any other 
materials (flefh and blood only excepted) in all tefpects fuitably ha- 
bited, to be diligently tried and examined, by the fociety aforefaid, 
touching their faith ; and to be by them diftributed into the feveral 

arifhes and benefices, fo void by the promotion of the late incum- 
bents, in manner above fpecified.’ 

This project our Author calls his ‘ univerfal /renicon, or grand re- 
ftorative of peace to the church of England ;’ and he amply indulges 
his mirthful difpofition through the remainder of his performance, by 
fetting forth the advantages of his fcheme: the principal of which 
js—that 

—THE CLERGY OF THE NEW ESTABLISHMENT WILL NOT, 
FROM THE DAY OF THEIR CREATION, TO THE 
FINAL DISSOLUTION OF ALL THINGS, EVER EXPECT 
EITHER TO EAT OR DRINK! 


‘Art. 32. Some Remarks on Mr, Hill's Farrago double difiilled*, 
By John Wefley. 12mo. 4s. Keith. 1773, 

Mr. Welley, we fee, ftill keeps the field, and carries on the war 
with all the fkill, and prudence, and caution, that may be expected 
from a veteran of fo much experience. 

Art. 33. Fourteen Sermons on feveral Occafiins. By Thomas 
Skeelér, M.A. late Vicar of Lewknor in Oxfordfhire, and Chap- 
lain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Litchfield. 8vo. 65, 
fewed. Dod:iey, &c. 1772. 

Thefe fermons, which were publifhed by fubfcription, are plain, 
folid, pious, and practical; and by no means deftitute of the marks 
of ingenuity and learning. 

The firt difcourfe is on truft in God: the Author takes an unex- 
pected and one would fuppofe an unneceffary circuit, when, for the 
illuftration of his fabjeét, he defcants on the different opinions of the 
Heathens concerning happinefs and a future ftate, and farther leads 
his reader to a view of man’s creation, his fall, and his redemption. 
At length, however, he brings thefe topics to a point, in order to 
Show the firm bafis which the chriftian has for confidence in God, and 
the wifdom of reforting to him, with deference and humility, as to 
our guide and our hope at all times. 

In the eleventh fermon, on the duty of prayer, (Luke xviii. 1.) the 
preacher feems to have ftepped out of his way, in order to cenfure 
and ftigmatize the men who refifled the oppreffions of our unhappy 
monarch Charles the Firft. He follows, implicitly, the partial ac- 
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counts of Lord Clarendon; and then exprefies his hope, that there 
are not fuch /andfified hypocrites, fach monfters and prodigies to be found 
in every age. But whatever extravagancies fome of them (fuch as 
the fifth monarchy-men, &c.) might fall into, or whatever inftances 
in other refpects there might be of fraud and hypocrify among fuch a 
numerous body of people, it will neverthelefs be acknowledged by un- 


prejudiced perfons who are capable of judging on the fubjeét, that 


there were among them alfo a number of as wife and as worth 

men as ever Great Britain produced. Far be it from us to juftify 
the people of England in all the lengths to which matters were car- 
ried during that ctitical and hazardous period ; but as long as we 
are capable of diftinguifhing truth from error, we muft confider any 
writer as ignorant, or bigotted, or both, who will join in undiftin. 
guifhing refle€tions on thofe who appeared at that time in the caufe 
of public liberty; many of whom, at leaft, notwithftanding their 
miftakes and failings, deferve to have their names tranfmitted to 
future times with every mark of refpect and honour. Common 
readers, or auditors, from the account here given, would be apt to 
conclude, that all who were engaged in the great rebellion, as Lord 
Clarendon affects to call it, were men of a profligate and defpe- 
rate fpirit and condué&t; but perfons of fuperior knowlege and dif- 
cernment will laugh at fuch ill-grounded cenfures, which generally 
revert on the writer or preacher, who fo rathly and ignorantly 
difpenfes them. 

With thefe exceptions, and perhaps one or two more of lefs conf- 
deration, we think thefe fermons are truly ferious and ufeful. The 
fubjects are, principally, the myitery of godjinefs; the bleflednefs of 
thofe who die in the Lord ; the Comforter; the ill effects of vice and 
impiety to a nation; the duties of poor and rich ; the great detign 
of the gofpel difpenfation ; the free offers of divine mercy and fal- 
vation; the death of Chrift for fin; the terms of falvation ; forgive. 
nefs of injuries; chriftian joy; the excellence and importance of the 
fcriptures ; which laft difcourfe is particularly addrefled to young 
perions.—As to the ftyle and compofition of thefe difcourfes, they 
afford little room for either praife or cenfure. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


T is with no little fatisfaction that we acknowledge the receipt of 

the candid and polite letter figned Norfolcienfis, relating to com- 
pofitions for tithes. If all parties in the difcutlion of fuch intereit- 
ing topics were to argue with the moderation and temper of this 
Correfpondent, the atrimony of common-place reflections and per- 
fonalities would be excluded, and the altercation being confined to 
the real merits of the points in debate, muft foon terminate when 
thofe were exhautted. 

The length of this letter is the only obftacle to our intraducing it 
intire ; but as this would be inconvenient, the confderaiion of a few 
extracts, containing the heads of the argument, muift fuffice. 

This letter is partly occafioned by an hint thrown out in our Re- 


view for June lait, p. 508, where it was faid, that ‘* a fixed om 
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of fo much in the pound over a parifh, as produces the prefent 
average value of the incumbent’s tithe of that parifh, would keep 
pace at all times with the rent of the land, whether it were increafed 
by improvements, or by alteration in the value of money.” This 
has led our ingenious Correfpondent to an examination of the dif- 
ferent kinds of modus, concerning which he declares, that he is 
‘‘ clear that no pecuniary compenfation operating as an eftablifhed 
modus, can be a fair equivalent.” ; 

We agree with our Correfpondent that ‘‘ clerical tithes are a fub- 
ject on which it is difficult for an interefted perfon to fpeak. The 
clergy are difpofed to fufpeé that landholders have not the good of 
the comtnunity fo much in view, as they pretend ; and the latter as 
readily fufpeét that the clergy are unwilling to accede to any propo- 
fition that may interfere with their particular interefts,” It is not, 
indeed, every farmer who is qualified to argue on the fubject, nor 
every clergyman who can preferve fufficient temper to view it ina 
fair and generous light. We agree alfo with this Gentleman, that 
an allotment of land from the feveral farms in a parifh would prove 
a very inconvenient equivalent, even if it could be afcertained to mu- 
tual fatisfaction ; as it would lie too much difperfed to lett to a fingle 
tenant; as the clergyman, for the fame reafon, could not occupy it 
himfelf, ‘* and if he could, it would not become him to turn farmer;’” 
and, becaufe, if he was hence reduced to lett it to the refpective oc- 
cupiers of the farms from whence the parcels were taken, they would 
«* have it in their power to make their own terms.” But with regard 
to the loofe hint of a tithe rate already quoted, our fentiments, at 
firft fight, appear to differ. 

Our Correfpondent fays, ‘‘ Iam fenfible this modus will always 
keep pace with the rent of the land, dut not with the value of the pro- 
duce of the land; from which alone the real value of the tithe arifes.”’ 
In another place he fpeaks rather lefs tenacioufly when he advances 
“* that landholders are not obliged to pay the clergy more than their 
legal due; and if the latter are willing to receive a compofition for 
the tithes, it would not anfwer their purpofe, or be their intereft, 
to demand more than, or fo much as, the tithes are worth to the far- 
mers ; for this reafon, becaufe they are worth lefs to the clergy than 
they are to the farmers, in the proportion of four to five. It is the 
intereft, therefore, of the former to fix fuch a compofition as will 
make it worth the while of the latter to hire the tithes; otherwife 


- they will fooner caft them than lofe by a compofition.” Thus we 


are furnifhed with one fufficient reafon why the clergyman ought to 
rate his tithe moderately, and not up to the full value of the produce 
of the land, which the Writer pleads for in the preceding paflage. 
Indeed the circumflance of having a large claim on the induftry of 
others, confidering the character of the perfons who enjoy that claim, 
calls for fome moderation in the exertion of the power of afferting it. 
As we agree in thinking that tithe ought not, either in juftice or 
policy, to be exatted to the urmoftt, it will now be feen that we cannot 
greatly differ as to the ftandard of equity by which the modus fhould 
be fettled. This Gentleman after remarking, from his own knowlege, 
that the compofition in lieu of tithe-milk bears very hard upon the 


clergy, 
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clergy, amounting in many livings to no more than the taventieth 
part of the real value of the tithe (we {uppofe the Writer to mean—the 
twentieth inftead of the tithe) he adds—‘* Now if the neceflaries of 
life greatly advance in price ; and if the clergy cannot make money 
afs for more than landholders can ; is it not reafonable they fhould 
partake with them in fome meafure, if not proportionably, of the 
improved value of the produce of land ?” Here, then, our Correfpon. 
dent joins iffue with us, he having admitted before that the modus 
recommended by us *‘ will always keep pace with the rent of the 
Jand:” and this is not only partaking with landholders, but 
ftanding upon as good ground as they do; and it cannot, we think, 
be decently urged that a clerical incumbent ought to ftand on etter, 

If an incumbent enjoyed a pound rate over all the farms in his 
parifh, producing a grofs fum equal to his prefent annual income 
from tithes, the rent of farms could not be raifed by new agrees 
ments, without improving the clergyman’s revenue: and if farms 
are, as he fays, lett often on long leafes, a whole parith is not leafed 
out at once, therefore renewals, with their attendant augmentations, 
will be frequently coming round to gladden the hearts of both land 
and tithe-owners. ‘The fubject is indeed a meer matter of property, 
where, fince we find the clergy in poffeflion of a claim, troublefome 
to themfelves as well as burdenfome to their flock, both may natu- 
rally with to be relieved by an eafy compofition: yet it is almoft im- 
poflible to avoid adverting a little to the true paftoral charaéter, if 
we find the clergy driving a rigid bargain; and appearing eager to 
follow clofe at the heels of the actual labourer on the foil, to {natch 
at an immediate participation in every improvement his induftry may 
fttike out in any corner of his ground! always keeping the ftart of, 
and grafping fafter than, the worldly-minded landlord! In hort, 
when a clergyman will, as we once expreffed it before, infift on 
tithing mint and cummin, let him openly fay at once,—‘* what the 
law gives me I am determined to exact to the uttermoft farthing ;’— 
but let him not labour to cover the inflexibility of his demands with 
a flimfy gauze of reafoning, through which difcerning eyes will al- 
ways perceive covetou/ne/s lurking beneath. 

«¢ There is,” fays our Correfpondent, ‘* I know, a difference of 
farmers, and were all of the fame generous and candid turn of mind “ 
with a few of them, there would be no difputes about tithes.” We 
fear this is rather haftily affirmed, on the itrergth of a circumftance 
which, neverthelefs, is, by inference, greatly to the honour of the 
‘Writer ; who defcribes his own parifhioners to be as well fatisfed as 
farmers can be. Farmers do not differ from each other in temper 
as being farmers, but as being men; and notwithftanding the cleri- 
cal profeflion requires the fame virtues from all who affume it, furely 
no one will deny that there is an amazing difference to be found 
even among them: the man fometimes availing himfelf largely of the 

rivileges enjoyed by, and the refpect paid to, his official charader. 
The peace or diftraction of a parifh depend much, very much, on 
the difpofition of their fpiritual paftor; and a flock better taught by 
precept than by example, will naturally prove refractory, if at va- 
riance with their teacher. 
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How little our reverend and worthy Correfpondent is concerned in 
the above remarks (farther than by fome parts of his argument, which 
not only afforded occafion but indeed called for an attention to them) 
will appear from a paffage in his letter, which we produce with great 

leafure : 
ar Indeed, to view the affair in its proper light, I fee not what 
juft caufe there is for all this ftir againft the clergy. If their claims 
evidently difcouraged agriculture—if they were only a remote caufe 
of the high price of provifions, there would be fome plea for it. Were 
the former the cafe, it would be too vifible to make it doubtful: but 
fo far from it, that there is more arable land than ever. I would 
afk, what encourages the farmers to make intereft for a renewal of 
their leafes at a greatly advanced rent? What has enabled many of 
them to raife fums of money, that would purchafe the eftates they 
farmed? Does this look as if any dead weight had hung upon the 
plough ? But, in truth, they who have gained moft by farming have 
been the firft to exclaim againft tithes; and for a reafon too obvious 
to mention. In the latter cafe, to prove that tithes contribute to 
the dearnefs of provifions, it fhould appear that they occafion a {care 
city. Now this they cannot poflibly do, if they do not ftop the 
plough , and it is certain this is not idle; for many of the farmers 
do not let their land reft fo much as it fhould. Neither do tithes oc- 
cafion a fcarcity, viewed in any other light: this cannot appear, un- 
lefs it can be demonftrated that an unit added to the number nine do 
not amount to the fame fum as ten units conjunctively confidered, 
The tenth goes to market as well as the nine parts: and, | appre- 
hend, it is of no confequence to the community whether it be fent 
thither by the clergyman or the farmer, as the one cannot fell above 
the market-price more than the other. We have heard of an artifi- 
cial fcarcity ; and we know from what caufe it arofe. That it was 
occafioned by the parfon’s keeping the tenth in his barn, no one will 
affirm who is at all acquainted with the circumitances of the clergy 
in general. God knows, hoarding, on {fpeculation, is a plan they 
cannot afford to follow. A late riotous aflembly, in the neighbour- 
hood where I live, on account of the high price of wheat, which was 
advancing to 40s. per coomb, did not confider the clergy as the oc- 
cafion of it: the great growers of corn were the people they vifited. 
Here lies the grievance—for I am fully convinced of the bad tendency of 
overfized farms. They certainly difcourage population—they occafion 
a {carcity of feveral forts of provifion with which market-towns ufed 
to be fupplied: for the great farmers are above attending to fuch 
ifles; they fend no pork, fowls, butter, cheefe, eggs, &c. to mar- 
ket: all thefe things are confumed in their own families, Over- 
grown farmers have, moreover, frequent opportunities of taking ad- 
vantage of every artificial fcarcity. The {mall growers threfh, and 
fend to market the firit of the year, in order to make a return. 
Whilft the markets are thus fupplied the price of corn varies little ; 
but after their ftocks are fpent, the merchants, &c. muft buy of the 
great growers, who have now all the market to themfelves. Millers 
and bakers muft have corn at any rate, and, however dear they lay 
it in, they take care not*to be fufferers by it. Monopolies are as 
pernicious 
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pernicious to the public, as they are beneficial to individuals; mora 
efpecially a monopoly of what is the ftaff of life. This is truly 4 
~~ grievance, and chiefly felt by thofe who are the leaft able to 
earit. Iam as far from encouraging a mob as any man can be: 
but the motives they affign for their proceedings are too prefling to . 
admit of argument. They fay, they may as well be hung as ftarved, 
Indeed, it is very hard that thofe, without whofe affiftance agricul. 
ture could not go forward, fhould not be able to live by their la. 
bour. Some of thefe people, who have families, cannot earn their 
daily bread, literally {peaking ; for to my knowlege fome of them 
could not have furvived the two laft winters, by lawful means, if 
they had not been affifted. Such is the luxury, venality, and.cor- 
ruption of the times; and fo ready are almoft all ranks of men, and 
fo neceflitated are fome, to take advantage of them, that it muft fall 
very heavy on thofe who have it not in their power to make ufe of 
the like means. Men of property, and they who live by any fort of 
trade or bufinefs, do not fo much feel the weight of public griev- 
ances. If corn, &c. bear a high price, and the neceflaries of fe are 
taxed, landlords raife the rents of their eftates—tradefmen advance 
the price of their commodities—and, I fcruple not to add, the cler y | 
come in for their fhare. Thefe, I may fo fay, are even with 
times. The effeé here is fimilar to that of action and re-aétion in 
phyfics. But as the price of common labour has not advanced in 
proportion to that of the neceflaries of life, the inferior fort of 
people, without fome effectual relief, mu& either fink under a weight | 





they are unable to fuftain ; or they will—where this will end, God 
knows ; but I very much fear that Englifhmen will not, like French« © 
men, be paflive and jocund in a ftate of pinching poverty. Sake 2 
** J fhall only add, that with refpect to any parliamentary deters , 
mination about tithes, I fhall be as little affected by it as moft Reétors, » | 
provided the leaft juftice be done the clergy. I profefs to be one of . 
the moderate clergy, if there be any immoderate: and I fincerely 
declare, if it could be made appear that the abolition of tithes in 
kind would redrefs any public grievance—if, more efpecially, it 
would only afford weekly a fingle loaf of bread to every diftreffed 
family in the kingdom—I iain be one of the firft of my clerical 
brethren to join. the affociation for that purpofe.” my" 
Thefe appear to be the genuine dictates of a benevolent, chriftian | 
difpofition ; and, to change the perfons of whom the Writer treated 
a little before, it might perhaps be affirmed, with more truth, that 
if the clergy ‘‘ were all of the fame generous and candid turn 0 
mind, there would be no difputes about tithes.” NW 








| *.* We are obliged to Devanus for his information relating to a 
pamphlet which had efcaped our notice. 


+4+ Amicus’s Letter is received ; and proper refpeét will be paid 
to it in our next. . ) 
&> M. T.’s Letter is received. 


a’ Lhe Confideration of THe Voraces publifoed by Dr. Hawktse 
worTH, will be refumed in our next. rates 
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